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THE SILENT BATTLE. 


BY ELIZABETH AKERS. 


— 





The war that Spring and Winter wage 
Goes on in silence, day by day; 

Strong youth against decrepit age, 
New grewth opposed to dark decay ; 


The strife of hope against despair, 

Life against death; and morn by morn 
A tenderer warmth is in the air, 

And richer hues and hopes are born. 


And lo, on every side appears 
The hurrying host of Spring’s advanoe— 
The crowding grass, with bristling spears, 
The brook-side rushes’ ready lance, 


The javelins of daring reeds,” ° 
The iris-sprout’s keen bayonet-thrust 
With rank and file of sturdy weeds 
Rising exultant from the dust. . 


Each day a fresher guidon flaunts, 
Marking the vantage ground by turns; 
The arrow-heads of water-plants, 
The hard-clenched fists of valiant ferns, 


The willow’s pennons, brave and fair, 
The wild flag’s sharp and slender blade, 
With every force of earth and air, 
Join boldly in the glad crusade ; 


Till Winter’s sullen struggles cease 
And cold and darkuess fail and flee, 

And all the hills are fair with peace 
And green with palms of victory. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The refusal of the Methodist General 
Conference to admit women as lay dele- 
gates is an injustice to the five ladies who 
had been elected, and a still greater injus- 
tice to the conferences that elected them. 
It is also a disappointment to all the 
friends of equal rights. Nevertheless, the 
situation is not without cheering features. 
If the proposal to admit women had been 
made twenty years ago, it would have 
been rejected at once by an overwhelming 
majority and amid a storm of ridicule. 
The press and public sentiment alike would 
have pronounced the idea preposterous. It 
marks a great advance when the General 
Conference defeats the proposal by a close 
vote after four days’ discussion, with the 
sentiment of the vast audience and that of 
the newspapers manifestly on the side of 
the women. Truly, the world moves; and 
it will keep on moving. The sun is not 
surer to rise than women are to take their 
Seats unquestioned in the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference, before many years are 
over, 


> 





It was noteworthy that the bishops in 
their address, the committee in their ad- 
verse report, and most of the speakers op- 
posed to the admission of women, confined 
their argument wholly to the legal aspect 
of the case. They shunned discussion of 
the essential justice or propriety of 
women’s serving as lay delegates, as if 
conscious that the equity and common 
Sense of the case were all against them, 
and in favor of the women. Only a few 
had what would be called in popular phrase 
“the courage of their cussedness.” These 
few boldly grappled with the main ques- 
tion, declared that it was contrary to na- 
ture and to Scripture for a woman to be a 
lay delegate, and brought forward sundry 
venerable arguments relating to ‘‘sphere,”’ 
“ribs,” ete. 


Thus Rev. John Miley, president of the 
Drew Theological Seminary, declared that 








‘no one wanted women in the General 
Conference.”” Apparently the conferences 
that elected the ladies wanted them. Prof. 
C. J. Little, of Syracuse University, said 
he “did not want any woman to assist 
him in debate.” But his personal prefer- 
ences would hardly be a law to the church. 
Besides, it is quite possible that the 
women Mnstead of assisting him in debate, 
might have been found on the opposite 
side. Rev. J. R. Day, of the New York 
Conference, ‘twas not opposed to woman 
doing the work she was capable of doing, 
but he did not think that she should in- 
trude upon the General Conferenee.” He 
did not attempt to show any reason why 
a woman was necessarily incapable of sit- 
ting in the Conference and voting intelli- 
gently upon the questions that came up; 
nor how a person regularly elected asa 
member of the Conference could be an in- 
truder therein. There were also the usual 
assurances, from one and another conser- 
vative member, that he “tyielded to no 
man” in his respect and admiration for 
women, although he was unalterably op- 
posed to giving them equal rights. 


Dr. Buckley, of the N. Y. Christian Ad- 
vocate, was the chief opponent of the 
women. He said that “every time a 
woman was put into a legislative body, a 
man was put out, to no advantage of that 
body.” This blunt appeal to latent 
selfishness and arrogance has at least the 
merit of being frank. The number of 
offices is limited; hence all the offices 
must be kept for men, although two-thirds 
of the church are women. Every man is 
superior to any and every woman ; hence it 
could not be to the advantage of the Con- 
ference to have even the most distinguished 
woman chosen a delegate to it, in place of 
the most insignificant man who could have 
been sent. Yet Dr. Buckley, while utter- 
ing these discourteous remarks, with their 
still more discourteous implications, de- 
clared that he ‘stood there to champion 
the holy cause of woman!” Dr. Buckley, 
despite his narrow-mindedness, is a man 
of unquestioned ability. Nevertheless, if 
he could have been put out of that Confer- 
ence, and Frances Willard put in, the Con- 
ference, in the opinion of the laity at 
large, would have been a gainer by the 
change; and this whether the gain were 
reckoned in ability, eloquence, influence 
or spiritual power. 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 


a ad 


The legal question fairly admitted of 
two opinions... The advocates of women's 
admission quoted a resolution of the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1872, which declared 
that the term “‘laymen” shou!d be under- 
stood as applying to all members of the 
church, not members of the annual con- 
ferences; a resolution passed for the pur- 
pose of determining who could be sent to 
the General Conference as lay delegates, 
or, more particularly, whether ordained 
local preachers could be so sent. Now, 
women being members of the church, and 
not being members of the annual confer- 
ences, it was claimed that they came prop- 
erly under the definition above given of 
what constitutes a layman, and that 
therefore they were eligible to serve as 
lay delegates in the General Conference. 
Moreover, the term “layman,” as com- 
monly used in the Discipline and else- 
where, is understood to cover both men 
and women. Hence, one of the delegates 
sarcastically and appositely quoted a par- 
ody on a popular rhyme: 

“A woman is a layman 
Wherever she may be, 


But in the General Conference 
A laywoman is she.” 








The objectors contended that when 
the definition in question was made, 
women were not considered, and that as 
laymen were allowed representation in 
the body only when all the members of 
the entire church had been given a chance 
to vote on the question, the same form 
would have to be observed ere laywomen 
could have seats in that body. In the 
words of the bishop, ‘‘Hitherto the as- 
sumption underlying the legislation of the 
church has been that women were ineligi- 
ble to official positfons, except by special 
provision of law.” . The assumption 
should be, on the contrary, that women 
are eligible unless expressly excluded. 
Chief-Justice Park, of Connecticut, in de- 
ciding that women might practice law in 
that State, said: 

‘“‘We are not to forget that all statutes 


are to be construed, as far as poasible, in 
favor of equality of rights. All restric- 





tions upon human liberty, all claims for 
special privileges, are to be regarded as 
having the presumption of law against 
them, and as standing upon their defence, 
and can be sustained, if at all by valid leg- 
islation, only by the clear expression or 
clear implication of the law.” 

Unfortunately, the Methodist Confer- 
ence took the contrary view. The question 
will now go to the annual conferences for 
decision. 


—*eo 


The Boston Evening Record says, a pro- 
pos of the opposition to admitting women 
as lay delegates to the Methodist General 
Conference, ‘‘There are some men who 
will insist on women’s taking a back seat 
in the New Jerusalem.” If we may 
judge from the relative proportion of the 
sexes in churches and jails, the seats in the 
New Jerusalem will be occupied chiefly by 
women. Accommodations will have to 
be provided for a good many of the breth- 
ren down below. . 





” 


The Vermont W. S. A. has issued a 
neat twenty-four page pamphlet contain- 
ing the minutes of its last annual meeting, 
with the address of the president, Mrs. 
Mary E. Tucker, the reports of the secre- 
tary und treasurer, and a record of the 
good work done. 








The Third Party Prohibitionists are 
much stirred over the question whether or 
not to retain the woman suffrage plank in 
their platform. We hope the plank will 
be retained. We should be glad to have 
all political parties endorse woman suf- 
frage in their platforms; butit is especial- 
ly appropriate that the Prohibitory Party 
should do so, for four reasons: (1) because 
it has done so repeatedly in the past, and 
to throw out the woman suffrage plank 
now would be a distinct step backward ; 
(2) because the liquor interest is solidly 
opposed to woman suffrage, owing to a 
conviction that the majority of women 
will always vote against liquor; (3) be- 
cause a large and growing proportion of 
the Prohibitory Party are convinced that 
legislation against liquor will never be 
fully eftective until it is supported by the 
votes of women; (4) because the Prohibi- 
tory Party owes much of its past and pre- 
sent strength to the active co-operation of 
the W. C. T. U., who, as a body, want to 
vote, and are strongly opposed to the re- 
peal of the suffrage plank. The action 
of the National Prohibition Convention, 
which is to meet in Indianapolis the last 
of this month, will be awaited with much 
interest. 


~~ 
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Symposiums on woman suffrage are the 
order of the day. The Union Signal has 
published a very interesting one, giving 
the opinions of prominent temperance 
men on the question. The Christian Regis- 
ter had an article on the subject last week 
from Dr. F. H. Hedge, taking in the main 
the conservative standpoint. He is followed 
this week by Dr. James Freeman Clarke, 
with an article in favor of equal rights. 
Last week, also, the Presbyterian Interior 
came out with a symposium on ‘The Re- 
lations of Women to Civil Society,” Mary 
H. Krout, of the editorial staff of the Jnter- 
Ocean, and Rev. Dr. Simeon Gilbert, edi- 
tor of the Advance, advocating woman suf- 
frage, and Caroline F. Corbin and Rev. 
Dr. David R. Breed vehemently opposing 
it. Many of these affirmative arguments 
are so good as to make us wish the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL were three times its 
present size, so that we could print them 
all. 


“e+ 


The senior editors of the WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL have been holding successful 
conventions in Keatucky. ‘They attended 
the annual meeting of the Ohio W. S. A., 
at Chillicothe, and are now on their way 
home. 








Frances E.Willard was summoned home 
from the Methodist General Conference 
by the serious illness of her aged mother, 
who is now happily recovering. It was 
declared in adyance that women ought to 
be debarred from acting as lay delegates, 
and that ‘‘the fact of motherhood was the 
great objection.” The WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
said at the time that it was not easy to see 
just how Miss Willard was debar by 
‘the fact of motherhood” from béing a 
delegate. The mystery is now explained. 
-Not being a mother, but having a mother, 
is the difficulty. To be sure, a man 
might have had a mother also; but he 
would have been more apt to stay and 
fight for his seat instead of quietly leav- 
ing it to be filled by his alternate, and 
sacrificing ambition to filial affection. 





THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


By Lelia J. Robinson, LL. B., author of 
“Law Made Easy.”’ 





IV. 

Everybody knows that a husband is 
bound by law to support his wife, and, in 
some cases, to pay certain debts contracted 
by her; but there is much confusion in the 
popular idea which prevails as to the kind 
and extent of debts of her contraction 
which he can be compelled to pay, and 
very few seem to realize that it is not in 
her capacity’ as wife that she may charge 
him with her debts at all, but in her capac- 
ity as agent. Not as wife, because if he 
chooses to provide for her necessities in 
any specific way, and actually does so pro- 
vide, and forbids her to contract debts, and 
gives notice to dealers and other parties 
that he has forbidden her to buy on his 
credit, then, if such parties do trust her, 
they cannot claim payment from her hus- 
band. If, after such warning from the 
husband, any party provides necessaries 
to a wife, he can only charge them to the 
husband in case it can be proved that the 
husband has failed to provide for her sup- 
port in a manner reasonably consistent 
with his station in life. In such case, where 
the husband neglects or refuses so to pro- 
vide for her, the wife becomes his agent 
to procure necessaries on his credit. The 
husband cannot take this agency away 
from his wife, though she may lose it by 
her own misconduct, as will be shown 
later. 

Except for this agency to purchase 
necessaries when unprovided for by her 
husband, the wife can only become her 
husband’s agent in the same manner as 
any individual may become the agent of 
another ; that is, by actual specific appoint- 
ment, or by inference from repeated acts 
of agency sanctioned by the husband. 
When a man goes away and leaves a power 
of attorney with his wife to transact all 
business, or certain classes of business, for 
him and in his name, this is a specific ap- 
pointment of her as agent; and so it is, if 
he should go with her to a certain dealer 
and authorize him to trust her on his ac- 
count for purchases, either to a definite or 
indefinite amount, or if he give her a letter 
to the dealer to that effect. But, if the 
amount was specified, the dealer could not 
charge the husband with purchases above 
that amount—unless in the case already 
noted of failure of the husband to supply 
her with necessaries. The agency which 
arises from former acts of the wife, sanc- 
tioned by the husband, may be illustrated 
by the familiar custom of purchases made 
by the wife at grocers’ and butchers’ and 
other dealers in domestic commodities. 
The wife has purchased and the husband 
has paid the bills more or less frequently, 
and by so doing, he has acknowledged her 
as his agent to make purchases of the class, 
and the dealer is justified in considering 
the relation to be continuing until he shall 
receive notice from the husband to the 
contrary. And it has been held that a 
printed notice to this effect in a newspaper 
was insufficient in the case of a dealer with 
whom the wife had formerly dealt by her 
husband’s authority, and where the dealer 
failed to see the printed notice, and had re- 
ceived no personal notice. And in any 
case, a printed newspaper notice, or a per- 
sonal notice, written or oral, by the hus- 
band, that he will not pay debts of his 
wife’s contraction, will not relieve him 
from liability on such debts for suitable 
necessaries, if it can be proved that he did 
not provide for her himself in some other 
way—unless, indeed, she is living apart 
from him by her own fault. 

It must be understood that a dealer 
would also be justified in recognizing a 
servant, a child, a relation, or even a stran- 
ger, as the agent of the same man, if’ he 
should pay bills contracted by such party, 
and give no notice of the discontinuance of 
the agency thus established. This pre- 
sumption of agency on the part of a party 
other than a wife would not be so easily 
raised in the first place, however, for in the 
absence of any information or instructions 
from the husband not to furnish ordinary 
family supplies to his wife on his credit, 
the presumption that she has his consent 
to make such purchases as his agent is al- 
ways exceedingly strong, and may be 
strengthened still more by eertain facts, 
as, for instance, his frequent or continued 
absence from home. But, on the other 
hand, if a dealer knows that the wife has 
left her husband's house and is living apart 
from him, the presumption of her agency 
to purchase family necessaries may be 

(Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JULIA Warp HowxE gave two 
lectures last week in Portland, Oregon. 

Miss SCHERMERHORN, of Mason City, 
was the successful contestant in the Iowa 
State oratorical contest. 

JEAN INGELOW gives a dinner three 
times a week to the sick poor and the dis- 
charged convalescents from hospitals. 

MADAME ANDRE, the portrait painter, 
has given all her jewels, valued at $20,000, 
to the Paris Philanthropic Society. 

Miss FLORENCE LOUISE THAYER, 
daughter of Gen. L. W. Thayer, of War- 
saw, N. Y., has been appointed a notary 
public by Gov. Hill. 

THE Empress OF Russia has given her 
coronation dress to the National Museum. 
It is made of cloth of gold, and is much 
too heavy for comfort. ‘ 

PUNDITA RAMABAI has already secured 
about $50,000 toward the fund she is rais- 
ing to establish a school in India for 
Hindoo widows. 

Mrs. ZERELDA G. WALLACE will speak 
in the Methodist Church, Melrose, Mass., 
on the 17th, and will be the guest of Mrs. 
Livermore. Mrs. Wallace will address a 
meeting in Natick the same week. 

PROFESSOR LOUISA REED STOWELL is 
reported to be very ill at her home in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Mrs. Stowell has been one 
of the foremost writers on microscopy in 
the United States. 


Mrs. M. 8. KNAGGs has now edited the 
‘Woman's World” column of the Bay City 
(Mich.) Tribune for a year, and the de- 
partment is such a success that it is to be 
continued indefinitely. 

Miss LINDA GILBERT has devoted fifteen 
years and most of her fortune to prison 
reform. She has established twenty-two 
libraries in the prisons of different States, 
and found employment for six thousand 
ex-convicts. 

Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT, the little Eng- 
lish lady whose addresses on reformatory 
topics have stirred up so much enthusi- 
asm in this country, comes honestly by 
her eloquence. Sheis a great grand-niece 
of Edmund Burke. 

Mrs. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON is in 
San Francisco, visiting her daughter, an 
artist, who has just returned from the 
Hawaiian Islands. Mrs. Stevenson is mak- 
ing arrangements for a yachting cruise 
with her husband in the South Seas. 

Mrs. 8. M. PERKINS, of Columbus, O., 
is elected as a delegate to the National 
Prohibition Convention which meets in 
Indianapolis, May 31 and June 1. The 
men at this convention will not spend 
days in discussing the question,‘*Shall the 
women be admitted?” 

Mrs. YOUNKIN has opened « mending 
class for the children of the North End, 
Boston, every Saturday afternoon. The 
little students bring their ragged gar- 
ments, and are initiated in all the mystey- 
ies of darning and stitching. Young 
ladies with a little spare time are invited 
to lend a helping hand as teachers. 

Miss CORNELIA SORABJI, who recently 
graduated at the Bombay University with 
marked distinction, has been appointed a 
fellow of the Ahmedabad Arts College, 
and has entered upon her duties as a col- 
lege tutor. The Bombay newspapers no- 
tice as remarkable the fact that at a 
time when municipal school committees 
will not entrust the education even of 
little girls to women, a young lady is thus 
set to teach young men. 

Mrs. MAXWELL, who has been State 

librarian of Iowa for several years, and 
has doue her work well, has been removed 
by Governor Larrabee in favor of »candi- 
date backed by the influence of the Grand 
Army. It is said that Mrs. Maxwell in- 
sisted on choosing her assistants for their 
fitness, not for their political services, and 
that this was the cause of the opposition 
to her. If so, this is another argument 
for woman suffrage. 
‘Mrs. Mary A. LIveERMORE has met 
with an accident which has compelled her 
to cancel her lecture engagements for the 
present. As she was alighting from a 
stage-coach at Westminster, her dress 
caught on the steps, and she was thrown 
violently to the ground, her face striking 
the pavement. <A lady who was present 
fainted away at the sight of her bleeding 
face; but Mrs. Livermore arose unap- 
palled, and started at once for her home. 
She is recovering, and expects to be pres- 
ent at the festival of the New England 
Wowan Suffrage Association, in anniver- 
sary week. 
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THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 
(Continued from First Page.) 
weakened, and the dealer is put on his 
guard. For if she leaves home unjustifiably, 
she carries no agency with her, and her 
husband is not bound to pay even for 
necessities of life that may be furnished 
her. But if she leaves him for just cause, 
the agency remains, and he is liable 
for debts for necessaries of her contrac- 
tion—i/ she contracts them on his credit; 
for if a wife, either living with or apart 
from her husband, contract debts in her 
own name and the charges are made on 
the dealer’s books against berself, then 
she, and not her husband, is liable for their 
payment. But if upon separation her hus- 
band makes her an adequate allowance, 
her authority to bind him by debts ceases. 
So, as I said above, if any party knows 
that the wife is living apart from her hus- 
band, he is put on his guard and must as- 
certain that she has left home justifiably, 
and that she is not in receipt of a sufficient 
allowance or in any other way sup- 
plied by him with the necessaries of life, 
before he can safely give her credit with 
any fair prospect of being able to collect 
his claim from the husband. Of course, 
this applies to claims for board or lodging 
furnished the wife, as well as to deal- 

er’s. 

Indeed, it is only claims for ‘*necessa- 
ries” which can in any case be collected 
from the husband when purchased by the 
wife (unless by special authority from 
him to make other purchases), and in 
reasonable accordance with the style of 
life which the husband chooses. For the 
law makes him the arbiter not only of the 
place where the family shail live, but of 
the style of living, and unless the wife 
can prove that she actually suffers in 
health as the result of his miserly habits 
and that he has sufficient means to live 
more comfortably, she cannot be heard in 
complaint. But the manner of his own 
life may be taken somewhat into account, 
and if he lives in expensive fashion him- 
self, he probably could not compel his 
wife to live in a mean or poor way. It is 
very clear, however, that a wife’s general 
agency to make purchases on her hus- 
band’s credit stops at necessaries and does 
not extend to luxuries. Sometimes it is 
not easy to draw the line of distinction be- 
tween the two classes thus designated, 
but it is plain that in the English case 
where the wife of 2 man whose income 
was one thousand pounds a year, bought 
jewelry within six months to the value of 
five hundred pounds, the jeweller could 
not collect his bill from the husband. 

Now the burden of proof is on the plain- 
tiff to show the facts from which the pre- 
sumption arises of authority on the part 
of the wife to bind her husband by pur- 
chases as his agent. That is, the boarding- 
house keeper, grocer, dry-goods dealer or 
other party who has given a wife credit 
on her husband’s account without special 
authority from the latter to do so, and 
who sues him on the claim, must affirma- 
tively prove as a part of his case, either 
that the wife was actually living with her 
husband, and that the credit was for fam- 
ily supplies suitable to his style of living, 
or that she was living apart from him jus- 
tifiably, without adequate provision from 
him for the maintenance of life, and that 
the supplies were reasonable in quantity 
and quality. And it is sometimes a diffi- 
cult matter for one who is not specially 
familiar with all the circumstances of a 
separation between a married pair to as- 
certain these facts, and there is in conse- 
quence a very natural reluctance to sup- 
ply purchases on the husband’s credit 
to a wife living apart from him, and 
much hardship might thus be imposed on 
a perfectly innocent wife who is compelled 
to leave her husband’s roof as the result 
of his misconduct, or who is deliberately 
abandoned by him. ‘To obviate these diffi- 
culties, a law was passed in Massachu- 
setts fourteen years ago, which,after some 
slight changes by later legislation, now 
reads as follows: 

‘*When a husband fails, without just 
cause, to furnish suitable support for his 
wife, or has deserted her, or when the 
wife, for justifiable cause, is actually liv- 
ing apart from her husband, the Probate 
Court may, by its order on the petition of 
the wife, or, if she is insane, on the peti- 
tion of the guardian or next friend, pro- 
hibit the husband from imposing any re- 
straint on her personal liberty for such 
time as the court shall in such order direct, 
or until the further order of the court 
thereon; and the court may, upon the ap- 
plication of the husband or wife or of her 
guardian, make such further order as it 


deems expedient concerning the support - 


of the wife and the care, custody and 
maintenance of the minor children of the 
parties, and may determine with which of 
their parents the children, or any of them, 
shall remain; and may, from time to 
time, afterwards, on a similar application, 
revise and alter such order, or make a 
new order or decree, as the circumstances 
of the parents or the benefit of the chil- 


’ 
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This proceeding in the Probate Court for 
an order of maintenance and cus- 
tody of children is altogether different 
from an application for divorce, as Will be 
readily seen, and is meant to cover the 
cases of unfortunate wives who cannot re- 
main with their husbands, but who yet do 
not wish to break the marriage bond en- 
tirely, either by reason of religious scru- 
ples against divorce, or because of hope 
that the separation may be only tempora- 
ry, or for lack of the technical grounds 
upon which to base a libel for divorce. 
Thus divorce for the cause of desertion 
is given only when the desertion continues 
unbroken for three years; but in the 
meantime the recently deserted wife may 
seek the legal custody of her children, and 
an allowance for her and their mainte- 
nance under the statute given above. An 
attachment may be placed on the proper- 
ty of the husband to secure his compli- 
ance with the order of the court, and other 
means may also be taken to compel pay- 
ment by him of the sum or sums which 
the judge may order him to pay his wife 
for her maintenanee and that of chil- 
dren entrusted by the court to her care. 
Usually the order is for the immediate 
payment of a certain sum proportioned 
somewhat to the means of the husband, 
intended to cover the expenses of the 
wife’s application to the court, and subse- 
quent periodical payments, weekly, month- 
ly or quarterly as the case may be. 

In many other States there are provis- 
ions for the maintenance of deserted wives 
without divorce, which are more or less 
helpful and appropriate, but the limit of 
these papers will not admit of further 
reference to them. 


—¢o-2—-____ 


CLERGYMEN FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Opinions of clergymen and ministers of 
various denominations in favor of woman 
suffrage have been compiled by Edward 
M. Winston, of Madison, Wis., as follows: 


It is a right of woman where she is 
taxed. It is an affront to intelligent 
womanhood to refuse to the sex the most 
powerful agency of a republic while giv- 
ing it to every stupid, ignorant man. It 
would educate woman herself, and do 
more than any preachments to put an end 
to gossip and the idle business of society, 
by enlisting woman in great affairs. 

Rev. HEBER NEWTON, 
(Protestant Episcopal.) 


The very best ladies of Wyoming Terri- 
tory vote, and as they generally vote on 
the right side of all questions, the lies told 
to their detriment originate with men of 
the baser sort, with defeated demagogues, 
disappointed strikers and the meanest 
kind of politicians, who hate the majority 
of the women because of their pure lives 
and independent ballots. 

REv. B. F. CRary, 
(Presiding Elder M. E. Church.) 


This movement seems to me to be right, 
not so much for what it is in itself as for 
what it effects; it is in the line of the gen- 
eral elevation of the race; it represents a 
higher civilization, it increases the power 
of those things that make for righteous- 
ness. REV. CHARLES F. THWING, 

( Congregational.) 


I most thoroughly and heartily back the 
woman suffrage movement; always did, 
and hope I[ always shall. 

REv. ROBERT COLLYER, 
( Unitarian.) 


The mother is the corner-stone which 
our national builders have rejected. If 
men hold all the offices, women ought to 
do all the voting. 

Rev. A. J. BRocKWay. 


I feel bound, at least, to take my stand 
and show my sympathy for the noble 
cause. [ came here under an obligation 
to testify in behalf of an interest truly 
Christian, and one of the greatest that can 
engage the reason or the conscience of a 
community. 

REV. JOHN T’.. SARGENT, 
( Unitarian.) 


I am in favor of woman suffrage. 
REV. PHILLIPS BROOKs, 
(Protestant Episcopal.) 


I came to this city (Laramie, Wyoming 
Territory) one year age prejudiced against 
woman suffrage, but I have been thorough- 
ly converted. Rev. W. C. HARVEY, 

( Baptist.) 


The women make just as good wives, mo- 
thers, sisters and daughters as before, and 
as good voters as the men. No unpleas- 
antness is caused in families by their vot- 
ing, that I know of. Cmyeees, Wyom- 
ing Territory.) Rev. W. A. MoorRE, 

(Methodist Episcopal.) 


No one will say that woman suffrage has 
had any bad effect in our Territory. I have 
never heard of any woman who con- 
sidered the right of suffrage a severe or 
crushing burden. The women seem tobe 
glad of the chance to vote. I know of no 
case where woman suffrage has led to do- 
mestic infelicity. Some women vote with, 
and some against their husbands. Women, 
in my judgment, are no more easily led by 
demagogues than men. They have suffered 
no loss of respect and consideration on ac- 
count of the use of the s' 3 and they 
are fully as intelligent and i ndent as 
men in the exercise of the right. (Laramie, 
Wyoming Territory.) 

Rev. J. H. BURLISON, 
(Presbyterian 








Womanhood and motherhood will yet 
be arguments for voting, as manhood and 
fatherhood are to-day ; and the scorn wil) 


be for those whose “‘refinement” shirks the 
duty, and for the mannishness which 
would bar out a woman, as a ‘“‘woman,” 
from the right. 
Rev. Wa. C. GANNETT, 
( Unitarian.) 


There is also the question of woman 
suffrage. The experiment will be made, 
whatever our theories and prejudices may 
be. Women are the most religious, the 
most moral, and the most sober portion of 
the American people, and it is not easy to 
understand why their influence in public 
life is dreaded. BISHOP SPALDING, 

(Roman Catholic.) 


This woman suffrage question is one of 
the great living questions of the time. It 
is no longer a my | merely. It has been 
tested under most diverse conditions. In 
little monarchies of the Old World, in 
broad new territories of this Republic, 
wherever it has been tried, it has been 
proved pre-eminently a success. 

Rev. JAMES K. APPLEBEE, 
( Unitarian.) 


We are but half enfranchised as men; 
we are binding one of our four hands be- 
hind our backs so long as we do not 
wholly enfranchise women. 

REv. C. A. BARTOL, ( Unitarian.) 


If woman is a person,she must have not 
only rights but responsibilities. You can- 
not claim a single right for a man that 
you do not yield toa woman. We vote in 
order to choose our rulers, thinking that if 
we choose them we shall get rulers who 
will respect our rights and principles. 
And woman, being a person and having 
rights, has a right to take care of her 
rights. Rev. Dr. DuRYEA, 

( Congregational.) 


Then there is the great phrase of Lin- 
coln’s, which was first Theodore Parker’s : 
‘Government of the people, for the peo- 
ple, by the people.” It will hardly be de- 
nied that women are people, equally 
with men, and if they are, we have not 
government by the people until they ob- 
tain thefranchise. But I believe that there 
is a higher ground than this for the enfran- 
chisement of women. It is that the exer- 
cise of political privileges is itself an edu- 
cation. REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK, 

( Unitarian.) 


On what ground, except the right of 
might, do men, claiming to be Republicans 
and Christians, deny to woman privileges 
which they would die to gain and keep 
for themselves? 

Rev. WILLIAM CHANNING, 
( Unitarian.) 


I regard this movement as the sum and 
crown of all our moral enterprises; asa 
proclamation of entire social freedom, 
never possible till now. And especially 
do I rejoice that . . . we are compelled at 
last to learn that justice to woman is sim- 
ply mercy to ourselves. 

REV. SAMUEL JOHNSON, ( Unitarian.) 


The simple proposition which, it seems 
to me, includes the whole of this matter, 
is what I should call a self-evident truth, 
that in all departments of life men and 
women made from the first to be co-mates 
and partners, should stand side by side, 
and work hand in hand. 

REV. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, 
( Unitarian.) 


In January, 1867, a committee was 
formed in London, Eng., to promote the 
bill to give the franchise to unmarried 
women and widows. On the list occur 
the names of the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Canterbury, and the Rev. W. L. Clay. 
(Prot. Epis.) 

On the petition occur also the names of 
the following clergymen: 

The Rev. E. A. Abbot, Fellow of St. 
John’s College and tutor of Trinity Col- 
lege, (Prot. Zp.,) R. Burn, (Prot. Ep.,) 
J. Liewellyn Davies, (Prot. Zp.,) Newman 
Hall, (Cong.) Arthur Holmes, Fellow 
and Lect. Clare College, Cambridge, 
(Prot. Ep.,) James Martineau, (Unit.,) 
John James Taylor, ( Unit.,) John Venno, 


Fellow and Lect. Canis College, Cam-: 


bridge, (Prot. Ep.,) T. Webster. Cam- 
bridge University, (Prot. Zp.,) J. Wosten- 
holm, Fellow and Lect. Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, (Prot. Ep.) 

Ata es to secure the passage of 
the bill, in Birmingham, Eng., in 1868, 
Archdeacon Sandford presided. 

A letter of sympathy from the Very 
Rev. the Bishop of Exeter (Prot. EZp.), 
was read at a meeting in Exeter, Eng., in 
March, 1870; anda like letter from Canon 
O’Sullivan (Prot. Ep.). 

It was moved by the Rev. W. Drew, at 
Wigan, Eng., in 1871, ‘“T'hat the exclusion 
of women, otherwise legally qualified, 
from voting, in elections for members of 
Parliament, being unjust in principle and 
inexpedient in practice, this meeting is of 
opinion that the right of voting should be 

ven them on the same conditions as it is, 
or may be, granted to men,” 

A similar resolution was seconded by 
the Rev. Philip Haines, at the same time 


and place. 

By withholding suffrage from women, 
we make them, it seems to me, politicians 
of the worst sort. We justify all feminine 
plea® for acting on a mere fancy in selec- 
tion of candidates; we encourage the 
abuses to which those pleas lead. On the 
other hand, if the Legislature frankly ad- 
mitted woman to the exercise of the suf- 
frage, it would, I believe, gradually raise 
the tone of the whole land, by raising the 
tone of those who, often to their iafury, 
govern its rnments. 

~— in King? College taeda 
. 8 % 
(Prot. Ep.) 
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Editors 9 Journal: : 
Fine 8 had been made for our 
“conven here, and the perfect weather 


und ample Opera House, with the stage 
decorated with flowers, were an inspira- 
tion to us. 

The convention opened with prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Laing, of the Universalist 
Church. Mrs. Gougar then addressed the 
audience in a brilliant and characteristic 
speech, in which she paid a glowing trib- 
ute to the International Council, and point- 
ed out the results of the work of the suf- 
frage pioneers. Short speeches were made 
by Rev. Mr. Laing, of Joliet, Mrs. Johns, 
of Kansas, and Mrs. Sarah McIntosh, form- 
er school commissioner of Will County, 
who began with personal reminiStences of 
Susan B. Anthony, and closed with a 
strong and able appeal for woman suffrage 
on three separate grounds. 

The evening session opened with a song 
by a quartette of male voices, after which 
J. D. Paige, the mayor of the city, wel- 
comed the suffrage visitors to the city, in 
a speech full of wit and argument for equal 
rights of the sexes, which created much 
laughter. Mrs. Julia Mills Dunn, secre- 
tary of the Equal Suffrage Association, 
was next introduced, and spoke on ‘‘Peti- 
tions of the Disfranchised,” the purport of 
which was to show that the experience of 
Illinois women in petitioning the Legisla- 
ture had been such as to prove that peti- 
tions from a disfranchised class were utter- 
ly valueless. She instanced the results of 
Dr. H. M. ‘I’. Cutler’s petition to the Illi- 
nois Legislature in the early years of the 
war, for a law giving to the widows of 
soldiers and others, the same right to the 
control of property and children that 
would be accorded the husband in case of 
the wife’s death. Mrs. Cutler’s bill was 
brought to the Legislature accompanied 
by a report so vile, so obscene, and so ridic- 
ulous, that the speaker ordered the clerk 
not to spread the report on the record. 
The experience of Miss Willard before the 
Legislature was given when she and other 
women petitioned for the right of women 
to vote on the temperance question, and 
they were ordered from the legislative 
halls with abusive language. Mrs. Hib- 
ben and Miss Hood had asked for a law 
for the better protection of women and 
children, and received only insulting in- 
sinuations about the anxiety of women to 
“protect their honor.’”? From these ex- 
periences and from other causes, the 
women of Illinois had decided that it was 
necessary to have the ballot, before peti- 
tions would receive anything but insults at 
the hands of legislators. 

Song leaflets had been printed by the 
local committee and distributed through 
the audience, and the ‘New America” was 
sung, led by Mr. Talcott. 

Mrs. Johns, of Kansas, closed this ses- 
sion by a speech on **Women in the Indus- 
tries.” 

The third session was held in the Uni- 
versalist Churcha,nd a strong organization 
was formed with the following officers: 


President—Mrs. Elizabeth C. McClaughry. 
Vice-President—Mrs. C. P. Mason. 
Secretary—Miss Lettie L. Burlingame. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Theresa Cahmer. 


COUNTY VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Grundy County—-Mrs. Mary K. Fletcher, Mor- 


8. 
Will County—Mrs. Sarah R. Beggs, Plainfield. 
Ki t County—Mrs. Cassie Wayman, York- 


ri 


be Aa County—Mrs. S. Stover, Wheaton. 

La Salle County—Mrs. Lydia Strawn, Ottawa. 

Delegates were present from all the prin- 
cipal points in the district—New Lenox, 
Plainfield, Blue Island, Lockport, Gard- 
ner, Morris, Marseilles—and great interest 
and enthusiasm were awakened in the 
cause. Stenographers representing the 
daily papers were present at each session, 
and good reports were given by the city 
press, all favorable to the cause. 

The afternoon session was largely at- 
tended, the church being filled to over- 
flowing. Peter Schutts, Esq., a leading 
lawyer, gave an address on the property 
rights of married women in Illinois. He 
stated in the beginning that women in this 
State enjoyed equal property and personal 
rights with their husbands, and that, in 
some cases, the law discriminated in their 
favor. The Joliet Republic and Sun says 
Mr. Schutts ‘‘started out with this state- 
ment, but under the incisive questioning 
of the women, admitted that the joint 
earnings of the two were controlled by the 
husband.” 

Mrs. Gougar questioned him as to the 
property of widows under dower law. 
She showed the injustice of dower, and 
told the women they ought to ask at the 
hands of the next Illinois Legislature, that 
the dower law be changed to inheritance 
in fee simple. She asked how many 
women in the audience were sufficiently 
conversant with the law to be able to set- 
tle up an estate without the assistance of 
the courts. One woman rose. Mrs. Gou- 
gar then asked how many men would be 
able to do this. Not one arose. All pres- 
ent, men and women, showed the greatest 
interest in the question, and men, as well 







































































































































































Mrs. Dann asked if the laws of Illinois 
recognized the rights of a mother as the 
natural guardian of. her own children, 
Mr. Schutts admitted that by law the 
father is supposed to be the only naturaj 
guardian, and the only authority the 
mother possesses is that conferred on her 
by the courts. 3 

It was developed, in}the course of the ip- 
vestigation, that the “widow’s award” 
and other trifling concessions apparently 
in the interest of women were favors that 
bid the deeper injustice. The discussion 
elicited the deepest interest, and a whole 
afternoon could have profitably been 
given to the subject. 

Rey. J. W. Conley, pastor of the Baptist 
Church of Joliet, the next speaker, was in 
favor of women voting, an opinion based, 
he said, on five good reasons: First, be- 
cause they were intelligent enough; sec- 
ond, they needed the protection the ballot 
gives; third, because they need just the 
kind of education the ballot gives; fourth, 
because men need the help of women; 
and finally, because it is the absolute right 
of every citizen of the republic. 

Mrs. Eldred, of Gardner, told how in 
that town, where they had had no license 
for years, the foreign laborers were 
brought from the mines, given naturaliza- 
tion papers, and with those papers in their 
hands came to the polls, and voted away 
the protection of the women’s homes. 

Mr. G. L. Vance, a leading business 
man of Joliet, spoke next, and Mrs, 
Gougar provoked considerable merriment 
by introducing him as a convert of the 
day before. Mr. Vance said that the call 
for a convention contained one expression 
that arrested favorable attention, the 
words ‘‘equal suffrage.”” It was an argu- 
ment in itself. He believed much evil 
would be overcome by the ballot in the 
hands of women. Rev. Mr. Mattison, of 
the M. E. Church, also spoke strongly in 
favor of equal suffrage. 

At the evening session, tbe church was 
filled to overflowing with women of wealth 
and culture, and the highest social stand- 
ing; and prominent professional and busi- 
ness men, forming the finest possible audi- 
ence. Mrs. Gougar surpassed herself in 
brilliancy of the “Unrestricted Ballot,” 
and the entire audience sat for nearly two 
hours under the spell of her eloquence. 
Major McClaughry, warden of the State 
Prison at Joliet, whose wife, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth McClaughry, is district president, 
closed the convention with a forcible ar- 
gument for woman suffrage He stated 
that the increase of crime during the last 
twenty years had been 135 per cent. more 
than the population; that to gain the as- 
cendency over the criminal classes, we 
must have woman's help, and this can 
only be given by woman’s ballot. Major 
McClaughry is a gentleman prominent as 
a politician and in prison reform, a man 
of broad ideas and fine culture, and uni- 
versally popular throughout the State. 

A large number of subscriptions were 
taken for the WOMAN’S JOURNAL and the 
Woman’s Tribune, and many peisons be- 
came members of the State Association. 

The great success of this convention is 
largely due to Major C. M. Woods, editor 
of the Republic and Sun, who first invited 
the convention, and brought to his assist- 
ance the leading women of the city, who 
formed themselves into various commit- 
tees, each committee doing the work as- 
signed most thoroughly. Major Woods 
gave twenty dollars’ worth of gratuitous 
advertising. The entire city press threw 
its influence on behalf of the cause. 

This, we are informed, was the first suf- 
frage work ever done in Joliet. 

JULIA MILLs Dunn, 
~ Sec’y Ill. Hqual Suffrage Association. 


oe 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE IN 
NEBRASKA. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The first conventions of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Holt and 
Brown Counties, in the Twelfth Congres- 
sional District of Nebraska, were held, 
April 20 and 21, at Stuart, and April 23 
and 24 at Ainsworth. Those who do not 
know the field in this new part of our 
State, where the work is yet in its infancy, 
but with brave, educated people striving 
for a home, cannot know how our hearts 
were gladdened and strengthened by the 
numbers, enthusiasm and desire for in- 
formation that were shown. 

Both conventions began with much in- 
terest, which increased to their close. AD 
influence will go out till it reaches all over 
the counties. The pastors of the towns 
and adjoining country attended every ses 
sion. One especial feature of the Holt 
County Convention was the almost unapi- 
mous adoption of the woman suffrage 
badge, which mingled its rich color with 
the white ribbon on almost every delegate 
and visitor. 
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Mrs. Abby Gay Dastin, president of the 
Woman Su Association and also 

of the Twelfth District W. C. 
7. U., was present. She felt fully repaid 
for three years of time and means expend- 
ed; in the labor of long, lonely rides over 
a district containing over 18,000 square 
miles, to many points of which railroads 
did not reach. 

Mrs. C. M. Woodward, State organizer 
and vice president at large, spoke on 
“Parliamentary Law and Woman Suf- 

” and other branches of the work. 
Mrs. Pauline Clippinger, of Stuart, was 
elected president of Holt County, and Mrs. 
A. E. Ingalls, president of Brown County. 
The sessions were made pleasant and in- 
structive by flue music and good address- 
es. Both conventions were adjourned to 
meet at the call of the executive commit- 
Mrs. 8S. H. NEWELL, 

Rec. Sec’y. 





I was about to head this article ‘A Word 
to the Timid,” but on consideration I find 
there are exactly double that number. 
The two words referred to are, ‘*Don’t 
care.” 

That is the solution of the whole diffi- 
culty. When you are very much afraid of 
anything you generally do care a great 
deal. Now, if, by an effort of the will, you 
can pretend that you don’t care, the mouth 
of the cannon, or of the setting hen, or 
of the slanderer—three of the awfulest 
mouths with which I am acquainted—is at 
once robbed of two-thirds of its terrors. 
Imagination is at the root of all our fears. 
The big June bug, which goes booming 
and buzzing and bumping about the ceil- 
ing, with the self-importance so character- 
istic of insignificance, would not frighten 
you at all if you did not fancy that he was 
going to tangle in the meshes of your hair, 
or try to go in at one ear and out at the 
other. Take the advice of a person who 
used to be just as scared at those things as 
you are, and who, by resolutely pretend- 
ing that she doesn’t care, has escaped a 
great deal of nervous suffering. Don’t let 
yourself begin to care. 

Imagination can create no evil which 
determination cannot prevent or cure. 
When your particular John or Thomas is 
absent of an evening, do not allow your- 
self to be expectant at ten, apprehensive 
at eleven, hysterical at twelve, and a ner- 
vous wreck by one. The chances are that 
he will return before two with a clear and 
satisfactory account of the way he spent 
the evening, and the reasons for his delay. 
It is all very reasonable and sensible, and 
he is naturally impatient and displeased 
with you for allowing visions of horrible 
accidents and midnight murders to dance 
through your head, but you possibly need- 
ed one experience of this sort to prove to 
you that not all the imaginary evils in the 
world are worth the price of a good night’s 
untroubled sleep. 

Don’t be afraid. It is hard to be coura- 
geous, but we can at least assume a vir- 
tue if we have it not; and let us hope that 
the appearance of courage may, like some 
of the diseases spoken of by our ancestors, 
eventually ‘‘strike in.”— Bel Thistlethwaite, 
in Toronto Globe. 
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ANNIE H. SHAW IN IOWA. 


OSAGE, Ia., APRIL 26, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We had the good fortune to secure Rev. 
Annie Shaw to speak for us last Monday 
night, April 23, and had a crowded house. 
The suffrage and temperance societies 
anited, hired Coe’s Opera House, and made 
the lecture a free one. 

The suftrage sentiment is growing here, 
but it is not yet the “oak” by any means. 
What is one to think, when the president 
of a temperance union, who has claimed 
to be in favor of suffrage for women for 
years, refuses to announce the subject 
when introducing the speaker ? 

It makes me think of a story told bya 
missionary lady from China the other 
evening: A child’s mother had become 
convinced that it was wrong to bandage 
the child’s. feet. She consented to have 
the bandages removed, but, time and again, 
she begged people to say nothing about it. 
She could not endure to think of ber 
pos id growing up without bandaged 

eet. 

Are we as much bound by custom as the 
‘Heathen Chinee ?” 

MARY JOHNSON. 


BEGINNING RIGHT. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

It was beginning married life on the 
right basis—so we believe—when a bride- 
groom, on the night of his marriage, hand- 
ed his purse to the bride, saying, ‘Take 
it; itis yours as much as it is mine. My 
only regret is that it is not Better filled. 
Use what you need of its contents; you 
have as much right to it as [ have.” 

This gentleman is a farmer and stock- 
jn'sets of moderate means, but ‘this heart is 

the right place,” as the saying is, and 








‘his are such as commend them 
to all right-minded, thoughtful people of 
the present time, when a union of two 
lives in the marriage relation is not con- 
sidered, as formerly, the absorption of the 
individuality of the wife in that of her 
husband. 

This same gentleman, upon the occasion 
here recorded, added these words to his 
future companion : ‘‘Let us try so to live to- 
gether during life, that when we die we 
can both say with truth, ‘We have never 
given each other a cross word.’” Now 
this young man is not a person who sets 
himself up as a pattern of excellence, but 
he is gifted with good sense, and properly 
appreciates the marriage relation in its 
best and highest significance. 

How many are there, even in this later 
day of improvement, who start out on the 
sea of matrimony with similar provision 
for avoiding breakers, and for making a 
successful life-voyage? M. E. B. 

Hico, Texas. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

A bill has been introduced in the U. 8. 
Senate to grant the widow of Chief-Justice 
Waite a pension of $5,000 a year. 


The friends of the late Mrs. Craik, the 
author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
have determined to erect a memorial to 
her in Tewkesbury Abbey, Tewkesbury, 
in the form of a marble medallion. 


Mrs. Martha W. Ferrer, who has just 
died in New York, has been identified with 
the Working-Women’s Protective Union 
since it was established in 1853, and its 
superintendent for twenty-six years. She 
was a sister of Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, the 
novelist. 

One statement in Matthew Arnold’s lat- 
est remarks about the Americans is easy 
to believe. He says that a Paris physician 
notes a distinct new form of nervous dis- 
ease produced in American women by 
worry about servants.—Boston Transcript. 


In Calcutta, a society of native young 
men for promoting the marriage of girl 
widows has been formed. Another has 
existed for some time, whose members 
promise not to marry little girls, nor them- 
selves to marry so early as has been the 
custom. 

May Emily Bird, a colored woman who 
died at Centreville, Tenn., recently, was 
for a long time a missionary in Liberia, 
Africa, and once received and entertained 
the world-renowned explorer, Livingstone, 
on one of his most notable exploring ex- 
peditions. She spoke fluently many of the 
native African languages. 

Mrs. Lenora M. Barry, organizer for the 
Knights of Labor, has instituted the Work- 
ing-Womens’ National Beneficial Fund, 
which gives to women in sickness not less 
than $3, nor more than $5 per week, and 
in case of death, not less than $75, nor 
more than $100.—Jndianapolis Sentinel. 

Bishop Spaulding arrives at the conclu- 
sion that celibacy is becoming an alarm- 
ing evil in this country, and the Capital 
hastens to agree with him. We have fre- 
quently shown that if young men do not 
marry young women, they will have to 
meet them in competition as wage work- 
ers.— Topeka Capital. 

One great argument used by Northern- 
érs to’*‘inflame the Southern heart,” is the 
fearful danger of allowing the colored 
women to vote, being sure they would vote 
against temperance. Bain made a good 
answer to this. Said he to a gentleman 
who brought it up: “Sir, you fought to 
free the slaves, and yet you charge on the 
colored mother what you would not ona 
lioness with her whelps to defend. If the 
beast and the savage are true to their off- 
spring, would the colored mother vote for 
that which she knows will destroy her 
children?” — Union Signal. 


The American woman who mixes abroad 
with women, whether forgign or English, 
is surprised by nothing more than by the 
indifferent view of moral questions which 
she finds held. Good women are ready to 
talk about much which American women 





of a like class would never mention, but. 


they are also willing to accept, to excuse 
and to extenuate much which American 
women meet, and rightly meet, with ve- 
hement, indignant and bitter protest born 
of a purer life and a higher ideal and prac- 
tice of domestic happiness.— Philadelphia 
Press. 

Matthew Arnold, in his article on ‘*Civil- 
ization in the United States,” in the Nine- 
teenth Century, said: ‘‘Much may be said 
against the voices and intonation of Amer- 
ican women. But almost every one ac- 
knoWledges that there is a charm in Amer- 
ican women,—a charm which you find in 
almost all of them wherever you go. It is 
the charm of a natural manner,—a manner 
not self-conscious, artificial, and con- 
strained. It may not bea beautiful man- 
ner always; but it is almost always a nat- 
ural manner, a free and happy manner, 
and this gives pleasure.” 


The other day a music teacher in a New 
York public school fel! ina fit, and the 
principal was so flarried that, stepping to 
the signal-box to call an ambulance, he 
pulled all the hooks. The result was that 
two ambulances, a fire engine and a squad 
of police appeared on the scene in a few 
minutes, while the children,'of whom there 
were fourteen hundred in the building, 
hearing the engines, were all in a flurry. 
A panic was avoided by the coolness of an 
assistant teacher, a woman, who met the 
firemen at the door and told them there 
was no fire. Remarks on.the superiority 
of the stronger sex are now in order.— 
Boston Transcript. 


The enemies of woman suffrage are 
having a splendid time congratulating 
themselves over the small vote in the Leg- 
islature of thirty-seven in favor of muni- 
cipal suffrage for women, exclusive of 
pairs. They should bear in mind that it 
was understood that the matter was not to 
be reached so soon, and that an assign- 
ment was to be made, and many of its 
friends were absent. As it was, it was 
reached late in the afternoon with a 
thin house, and the assignment being re- 
fused, it was pressed toa vote. In addi- 
tion to that, it was a tacit understanding 
that municipal woman suffrage should not 
be pushed this séssion, the suffragists be- 
ing willing to make no fight on that, the 
main question in regard to women’s vot- 
ing having been that on allowing them to 
vote on the license question, which three 
times passed the house on a yea and nay 
vote, and was only defeated in the Senate 
by one vote.—Boston Record. 
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HUMOROUS. 


A card has been noticed in a bookseller’s 
window over a row of cheap novels, bear- 
ing the legend, ‘‘Warranted two murders 
in each story.” 


Bobby was mepeeiing the new baby for 
the first time, and his dictum was as fol- 
lows: ‘I spose it’s nice enough, what there 
is of it,” he said without enthusiasm, ‘*but I 
am sorry it aint a parrot.” 


A sentence in an American novel, ‘tHe 
alighted, and tied his horse to a large lo- 
cust in front of the house,” was rendered 
in a French translation, ‘‘He fastened his 
horse to a huge grasshopper.” 


The still small voice: Sunday school 
teacher (speaking of the conscience)— 
After you have done something which you 
ought not to do, what is it, Bobby, that 
makes you feel so uncomfortable and un- 
happy? Bobby—Pa.—N. Y. Sun. 


Two qualifications are needed to makea 
successful editor. If he has anything to 
say, he must be able to say it clearly, con- 
cisely, and pointedly. If he has nothing 
to say, he must be able to say it neatly, 
gracefully and effectively. We have ob- 
served that editors who are opposed to 
progressive ideas are especially gifted in 
the exervise of the last mentioned faculty 
—probably from long practice.— New York 
Musical Reform. 


A story is told of an excellent old 
lady who lived in Concord, Mass., at the 
time of the great prevalenee of transcen- 
dentalism, and she was very much be- 
wildered by the freedom and audacity 
with which mgny of her articles of faith 
were treated. But she finally came to 
this conclusion: “*f don’t care so much 
about predestination, and free will, and 
all them sort of things; but if they take 
away my total depravity, [ shall feel as 
though | hadun’t any religion at all.” 


In the baby room of one of the Denver 
public schools, a number of the children 
were talking of tobacco, and pretty gener- 
ally condemning its use. One boy differed. 
‘“*My father uses it,” he said; “I don’t 
s’pose [ shall while I’m a boy, but when I 
get to be a man, I shall use it, too.” This 
was bold opposition to the tenor and 
teaching of the room, but nobody spoke 
till a wee little woman said with spirit, 
**Well, then, when | get to be a woman 
you needn’t come to see me! I'll fire you 
out!”’—Denver Challenge. 











THAT TIRED FEELING 


Season is here again, and nearly every one feels 
weak, languid, and exhausted. The blood, laden 
with impurities which have been accumulating 
for months, moves sluggish] ye the veins, 
the mind fails to think quickly, and the body is 
still slower to respond. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
just what is needed. It is, in a peculiar sense, 
the ideal spring medicine. It purifies, vitalizes, 
and enriches the blood, makes the head clear, 
creates an appetite, overcomes that tired feeling, 
-_ imparts new strength and vigor to the whee 
y: 


DON’ TAKE YOUR 
CARPETS UP! 
But HAVE THEM CLEANED by 

The RENOVO” Process, 


Without removing from the floor. Over 67,400 yards 
cleaned in two years. The first and original process 
started in August, 1884. By this process all dirt is re- 

taken out and colors r H acts 








moved, stains estored; also 

as a disinfectant and is MOTH proof. Many testimo- 
nials fro minent Boston families and firms can be 
shown. Send tal or call, and we will give estimates. 
Beware of tations. 

ADDRESS 


“HUB” RENOVATING COMPANY, 


13 Harrison Avenue Extension, 
» OPPOSITE REAR GLOBE THEATRE, 

Formerly 137 Pearl Street, 
The “Renovo” Process created a great sen- 
ation at the late Mechanics’ Fair. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Sendin your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. ; 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suttrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suftrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, ny Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 


by mail. 
EDITH. 
A Novel by Mrs. OTTILIE BERTROW. 
FOR SALE BY 
AMERICAN NEWS CO., 


No. 39 Chambers street, NEW YORK. 
Single Copies, fifty cents. 





Postage free. 


“Clear discrimination and observation of charac- 
ter; ample variety.”— National Republican. 

“A story of extravagant living, bankruptcy, etc.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“The author has great skill in presenting the 
reader with different phases of life.’’-—Princetonian. 

“A story from American Life. Unusual purity of 
sentiment and diction.”’— The Capital. 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 
The Amusement and Instruction of 
CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 8S. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. 
31 Pemberton Square, Room 17. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published inthe interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 








— 

















by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of a relating to women, 
and its de) ents of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 


D. Lothrop Company's 
New Books. 


Robert Southey. The Story 
of His Life. Written in His 
Letters. 


Edited by JoHN DENNIS. 12mo, $2.25. 
Southey was one of those wonderful men who used te 
find time to write intimate letters full of himself and 
his friends. He little dreamed he was writing his own 
biography ; still less that of his friends. 
The editor finds in the letters almost a connected nar 
rative full of literary interest. 


The Indian’s Side of the In- 
dian Question. 


By WILLIAM Barrows, D.D. 12mo, $1, 
A review of our national and borhood 
ment of Indians from the Lon nae with a view to the 
bs x= emp mae of the Soe now offered 
wes ‘or @ more hopeful undertaking on 
behalf of the Indians. * 





The book is short and business-like, and takes a by 
no means enthusiastic or rosy view of the case; sets 
forth Spo ehatactes as plainly as the obligation to over- 
come e 


Life of James Russell Lowell. 


By E. E. Brown. 12mo, $1.25. 

Begins with ancestry after the biographical fashion, 
lingers a little over his boyhood and student life, 
touches lightly the short if weproenetice period when 
he was finding his vocation, anc 
work till the hero appears with the Bigiow Papers. 
From that time on there is nothing light that concerns 
the poet, professor, editor, literateur, 2 2 a 
diner, with diplomatist, patriot, patriarch; the 
charm of the book is in the fact that the life is mainly 
told by Lowell himself and his friends. 


Story of the American Indian. 


By ELBRIDGE 8. BROOKS. 8vo. illustrated, $2.50. 

The author of Storied Helidere needs no introduc- 
tion. His facile mys takes up the voluminous subject 
and gathers it into a narrative clear and strong; and 
we have one book to be read in place of a score re- 
proach us with gathered dust. 

A fascinating history. 


Patience Preston, M. D. 


By Mrs. A. F. RAFFENSPERGER. 12mo, $1.25. 

A girl-doctor hangs out her shingle in a conventiona! 
town and gets into practice Spy 4 An earnest 
girl and an earnest doctor. Of course she is promptly 
taken up by the poor. Of course she succeeds. Of 
course she conquers society. Also society conquers 
her, With mutual gain, 


Bybury to Beacon Street. 


By ABBY MORTON D1raz. 12mo, $1.25. 
One of the keenest satires that ever did duty for a 
sermon. 
Mrs. Diaz puts in a book her scheme for getting on in 
the world.. 


The Ignoramuses: 
Story. 


By MARY BRADFORD CROWNINSHIELD. §8vo, illus- 
trated, $2.50. 

The author of All Among the Lighthouses takes the 
same party, two bright boys and a Violet, over the sea 
to the wonders and pleasures of Europe; and that is 
the book—a generous one, large type, fine paper, and 
pictures that help the seeing. 





a Travel 





At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY. 





BOSTON. 
A new novel. By Isaac HENDERSON, author of 
“The Prelate.” 1 vol. 12mo. With a beau- 


tiful frontispiece, photographed by Henry 
Drxon & Son, of London, from the celebrated 
painting by Felix Moscheles, and imported by 
the Publishers expressly for this work. $1.50. 


A new story by the author of ‘The Prelate,” is 
sure to be promptly and permanently popular. The 
high measure of success which that novel met in its 
rare and brilliant portrayals of Roman and Ameri- 
can life, will be surpassed by this later and riper 
work. 


Ancient Legends of Ireland. 


By Lapy WILDE (“Speranza”). With a chapter 
on the ancient races of [reland by the late Sir 








Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. ° 


William Wilde. New and cheaper edition. 2 
vols. inone. Crown 8vo. Gilt top. $2.50. 


The first edition of this work was exhausted in 
two weeks, so great was the popular demand. This 
new edition contains all the matter that was used in 
the prior volumes, and is sold at a much lower price. 





Literary Landmarks of London. 


By Laurence Hutton. Fourth edition. 1 vol. 
12mo. 75 cents. New and cheaper revised 
edition. 


“A hand-book to those spots in the British capital 
which are hallowed by association with distinguish- 
ed authors. The arrangement of the book is alpha- 
betical, and under each author’s name are given ex- 
act particulars of his London homes and haunts, 
with precise indications of their present condition.” 
—The Nation. 

Prof. W. J. Rolfe says: “Mr. Hutton’s book is 
the best guide to London localities connected with 
literary men that has yet appeared, and its alpha- 
betical arrangement (by authors) and the two full 
indexes of persons and places, filling almost forty 
pages, render it very convenient for both tourist and 


student.” 
ISIDRA. 
A novel. By Wriiis StezLt. 1 vol. 12mo. 
1.25. 


“Something of the tone reminds one of ‘Ramona,’ 
and yet the story is not at all like. Isidra, the hero- 
ine, is a Mexican-Spaniard, a Liberal, and a fierce 
patriot; a French officer falls desperately in love 
with her.” 

“A graceful and entertaining romance of Mexico, 
her people, habits, dress, amusements, and wars 
during the early part of the nineteenth century.” 

A fascinating and beautiful story of life and ad- 
venture in Mexico. It is thus pronounced upon by 
a competent critic. ‘‘This is an extremely interest- 
ing and life-like story of Mexico during the Revolu- 
tion. It is evidently written by one who has seen 
and known the places and the people whereof he 
writes, and the characters are both vivid and un- 
usual.” 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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ORGANIZATION IN DAKOTA. 


In response to a call duly circulated, a 
convention was held in the Court House at 
Grand Forks, Dak., April 12, and a strong 
organization formed, under the name of 
the Grand Forks Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, auxiliary to the American W. 5S. A. 
The society is full of enthusiasm, and is 
preparing for active work. 


a> 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 


The quarterly meeting will be held at 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., on 
Saturday, May 19, 1888. at 2.30 P. M. 
Miss F. M. Lewis, of the State Normal 
School of Rhode Island, will read a paper 
on “The Value of Pedagogics to the Col- 
lege Graduate.” Miss Carla Wenckebach, 
of Wellesley College, will open the discus- 
sion by presenting some facts in relation 
to pedagogy as a department of study 
in American colleges. 

Luncheon will be served to the associa- 
tion by the courtesy of the college. Mem- 
bers intending to be present are requested 
to notify Miss A. S. Montague, Wellesley, 
Mass., at their earliest convenience. 

Trains leave Boston at 11.05 A. M. and 
1.30 P. M.; and returning, reach Boston at 
5.55 P. M. 

The association has accepted an invita- 
tion from President Adams to meet at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., in October. 

Members are asked to notify the secre- 
tary promptly of any change of address. 

MARION TALBOT, Secretary. 
66 Marlborough Street, Boston, May 5, 1888. 
oaleiiiiaamneenimead 
IOWA PROHIBITIONISTS FOR SUFFRAGE 


Mr. PLEASANT, IA., May 6, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
The following resolution was adopted 
by the Iowa Prohibition State Convention, 
at Des Moines, April 26: 


Believing in civil and political equality of the 
sexes: that they should not be taxed without 
representation, and that the ballot in the hands 
of woman is her right for protection, and would 
prove a powerful ally for the abolition of the 
liquor traffic, we favor and demand the submis- 
sion of the question of equal suffrage to a popu- 
lar vote. 


It is an unqualified indorsement of 
woman suffrage, to the undying honor of 
the noble men who framed it. Such an in- 
dorsement is refreshing, in view of the 
fact that, nearly at the same time, the 
General Conference of a great Church re- 
fuses to aduwit as delegates such women as 
Frances E. Willard, and the president of 
their own Foreign Missionary Society. 
Miss Willard, Miss Brooks, and the other 
lady delegates, are the peers of the ablest 
men in the Conference, and their exclusion 
is an exercise of ecclesiastical tyranny that 
should arouse the indignant protest of 
every woman who is a member of the M. 
E. Church in America. Not the least re- 
markable fact about the matter is that 
women form more than two-thirds of the 
membership of that church in the United 
States. W. P. Howe. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION. 





Persons looking for city or country 
board can obtain valuable information at 
the Educational and Industrial Union, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, where there is 
already a list of desirable rooms on hand 
for both city and country. 

The lunch-room is extensively patron- 
ized. It may not be known that women 
ean bring their own lunches. Home- 
made food at moderate prices can always 
be obtained there. 


MRS. CHANT’S APPOINTMENTS. 


Mrs. Chant’s engagements in New Eng- 
land are as follows: 
May 17—Worcester, Mass. 
“ 18—Providence, R. I. 
** 21—New England Women’s Club, Boston. 
“ 22—West Newton. 
“ 23—Belmont, Mass. 
“ 24—New Haven, Conn. 
“ 25—Hartford, Conn. 
“ 26—Springfield..Mass. 
‘* 27—10.30 A. M., Church of Unity, Boston. 
“ 27-3 = Columbus Ave. M. E. Church, 
ton. 


Among the subjects on which Mrs. 
Chant speaks are ‘‘Woman Suffrage,” 
‘Social Purity,” ‘Temperance Work,” 
“Growth of Religious Thought in Eng- 
land,” ‘“‘Spenser’s Britomart or Female 
Knight,” ‘‘Shelley’s Poems,” ‘*Internation- 
al Fraternity,” ‘‘The Duties of Rich and 
Poor to Each Other,” “Social Reforms in 
England,” **Woman’s Work in England,” 
‘*Tenderneas,” etc. Mrs. Chant has spoken 
on most of these subjects in the United 
States during the past month. 








New England Annual Convention and Festival. 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


Will open in Tremont Temple, Monday evening, May 28th, at 7.30 P.M., and will continue on 
Tuesday at 10.30 A. M., and 2.30 P. M., in the Meionaon. This will be followed by the usual 
Anniversary Festival in Music Hall, Wednesday evening. 

Monday evening, in Tremont Temple, Mrs. Lucy Stone, President, will preside. Addresses 
will be made by Frederick Douglass, Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, of England, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, and Col. T. W. Higginson. Music by Mrs. Nellie Brown Mitchell is expected, 
Tuesday morning session will be devoted to business and reports by the New England Societies. 
Tuesday afternoon there will be addresses by Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, of Indiana; Alli Trygg, 
of Norway, and others. There will be no session Tuesday evening. 








THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE 


New England Woman Suffrage Association 


WILL BE HELD IN 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, 


Wednesday, May 30, 1888, from 5—10 P. M. 


5 P.M. Sociable, 6 P.M. Supper, 7 P.M. Music, Toasts and Responses, 

Addresses will be made by Frederick Douglass, Washington; Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, 
England; Alli Trggy, of Norway; Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, Indiana; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Rev. Henry Blanchard, of Maine; Rev. F. A. Hinckley, of Rhode Island; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Rev. Charles G. Ames, Henry B. Black- 
well, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Rev. Philip Moxom, L. Edwin Dudley, 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, and others. 

The following have also been invited: Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, Rev. J. W. Hamilton, Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, and Dr.A. A. Miner. 

MUSIC will be provided by a Lady Orchestra, fifteen artists expected. 

There will be nearly forty tables with twenty-six plates each, and in order to add to the sociability 
of the occasion, well-known ladies, representing different localities, will preside at each table, viz. 

Boston, Mrs. H. W. Sewall and Mrs. Abby M. Diaz; Mrs. Charles W. Slack and Mrs. J. L. 
Whiting; Miss Mary Willey and Mrs. Lockwood; Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows and Mrs. Wentworth; 
Press, Mrs. Sallie Joy White and Mrs. Elizabeth S. Gosse. Roxnury, Mrs. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Jr.; Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska and Miss Jalia A. Sprague. Jamaica Piarn, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
and Mrs. E. B. Channing. West Newron, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton and Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 
DorcuesteR, Mrs. F. W. G. May and Mrs. Billings. Camprinee, Mrs. J. G. Thorp and Mrs. Ole 
Bull. East Boston, Mrs. Judith W. Smith. Cuetsea, Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould and Mrs. 
Anna C. Lee. Sauem, Rev. and Mrs. Fielder Israel. Meprorp, Mrs. R. P. Hallowell. Worcers- 
TER, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Howland. Anineton, Rev. Ada C. Bowles. Quincy, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. A. Claflin. Everett, Mrs. R. Brown and Mrs. A. P. Potter. Fircusure, Dr. and Mrs. D. 
B. Whittier. Lynn, BetmMont, Taunton, Lowe tL, and other towns and cities will have tables. 

It is hoped that Mrs. Armenia S. White, of New Hampshire, Mrs. Mary C. Tucker and 
Miss Laura Moore, of Vermont, and others will also preside at tables. 

All who wish to attend are earnestly requested to secure their tickets at once. Call upon or 
write to Miss Catherine Wilde at the Woman Suffrage Headquarters, 3 Park Street, Boston. 

The sale of tickets will be limited to one thousand, at $1.00 each. 

If friends have any choice in the tables, please designate it when ordering tickets. It is hoped 
that the ninety Leagues of Massachusetts will be well represented. 

All the Leagues are especially requested to send their banners by express to Miss Pond, 3 Park 
St., Boston, as they will all be needed for decorating the hall. 

We have availed ourselves of the large seating capacity of Music Hall, in view of the inconven- 
iences from over-crowding at some of our past receptions given in narrower quarters. We hope 


friends will appreciate this and secure their tickets at once. 
F. J. GARRISON, 


LUCY STONE, 
A. M. LOUGEE, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
H. B. BLACKWELJ, 
JUDITH W. SMITH, 
JOHN L. WHITING, 
Committee of Arrangemenis. 


Among the Guests and Speakers of the Festival you will notice: 


Frederick Douglass, who visits Boston for the first time since his return from Europe. 

Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, of England, one of the delegates from Great Britain to the late 
International Council for Women at Washington. Mrs. Chant is an able, winning and persuasive 
speaker. She has done a noble work there and elsewhere for poor girls and women. 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, of Indiana, the Mother Deborah and pioneer in the Woman Suffrage 
Department of the National W. C. T. U., or, as some one calls her, “The Mother of Ben Hur.” 

The names of Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Cheney, Mr. Blackwell, Mr. Garrison, and many 
others of our host are upon the evening's programme. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Miss Susan B. Anthony will be present. 

The Woman Suffrage movement is gaining ground in public sentiment every where, and we wish 
to rise to the dignity of this advancement. We desire to make our coming Festival, May 30th, a 
greater success in point of numbers and character than any of its predecessors in this State, and we 
urge our friends in the nearly ninety Woman Suffrage Leagues of Massachusetts to aid us to effect 
this by coming to Boston for the Festival. 

We feel sure that all will be amply repaid by the social enjoyment obtained and by hearing these 
eloquent speakers. We shall be better prepared to take our summer vacation after meeting together 
upon such an occasion, 

Remember that tickets are limited to 1,014. There is every indication that this large number will 
not be sufficient to meet the demands of those who wish to attend. 

By Orpzr or THE CoMMITTER. 











MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. | with Miss Haynes as pianist, favored us 
with music. Nothing was wanting in the 


Boston. The April meeting of the 
League was held at 16 Berwick Park. Whiting. to Se ee toortting - 
Good speaking, good music and a large | the season, an entire success. Eight new 
attendance served to make it an enthusi- | members were added to the League, and 
astic gathering. L. Edwin Dudley, Esq., | sixteen members renewed their subscrip- 


made a wide-awake, practical address on 
“The Importance of Women’s Voting for a Pan 4 eae saad be at 


_Members of the School Committee.” It is 

to be hoped that the arguments advanced| DORCHESTER. The next meeting of 
will bring into the field every woman | the League will be held May 15 instead of 
present (as well as many more) who has | May 16. 


not in the past regarded this duty. Year| p,nyron. May 9. Mrs. Zerelda G. 


after year, these same reasons ae Sane Wallace will address bli 
by the women who, at each city on a public meeting 
vote for school committee, and by men under the auspices of the Taunton League. 


who believe in their work. Hon. A. W.| LEICESTER. April 26. The Ieicester 
Beard, Mrs. Esther H. Baldwin, Rev. Mr.| Woman Suffrage League (No. 83) was 
Baldwin, Mr. Fred Henshaw and Miss | organized at the home of Rey. and Mrs. 
Cora Scott Pond joined in the discussion 
that followed, while John C. Haynes, Esq., 








WOMEN AT THE METHODIST CONFER- 
ENCE. 


The General Conference of the M. E. 
Church held its opening session in New 
York, Tuesday, May 1, in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Although the largest build- 
ing of its kind in the United States, it was 
crowded. Methodist circles throughout the 
country bad for weeks been seething with 
discussion over the question of the admis- 
sion of women as lay delegates, and the 
interest and excitement were very great. 

Bishop Bowman, of St. Louis, called the 
Conference to order, and delivered an ad- 
dress in behalf of the bishops. Touching 
the question of admission of members, he 
said: 


‘In times past, delegates presented their 
credentials, but, to economize time, we 
have authorized the secretary to call the 
names of the delegates against whom no 
protest has been eutered. The bishops 
find names in the roll of a class of persons 

women) whose eligibility has never been 

etermined by the tribunals of the Church. 
In view of these facts, we have decided 
that we have no jurisdiction in their ad- 
mission, and that a conference must be 
first organized of unchallenged delegates. 
The bishops have agreed that the names of 
the women elected and non-resident dele- 
gates elect shall not be called at present.” 

This decision opened the way for discus- 
sion on the all-important question, and 
Rev. Dr. Neeley, of Philadelphia, tried to 
get the floor, but was ruled out of order. 
When the roll had been called, Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton brought up the question again, 
and moved the appointment of a special 
committee to report upon the eligibility of 
the women elected. After an hour’s ani- 
mated discussion, a committee of seven- 
teen was appointed to report upon the 
ba , og —>/ of all contested delegates. 

on Wednesday morning Bishop Merrill 
read the Episcopal address. ‘lhe part re- 
lating to the women was as follows: ‘*For 
the first time in our history, several ‘elect 
ladies’ appear, regularly certified from 
electoral conferences, as lay delegates to 
this body. In considering the question of 
their eligibility, the electoral conferences 
did not consult the bishops as to the law in 
the case; nor do we understand it to be 
our duty to define the law for these con- 
ferences, neither does it appear that any 
one is authorized to decide questions of 
law in them. The electural conferences 
oary saunas the lawfulness of this ac- 
tion, being guided, as we are informed, by 
a declarative resolution of the General 
Conference of 1872, defining the scope of 
the word ‘laymen,’ in answer to a ques- 
tion touching the classification and rights 
of ordained local and located ministers. 
Of course, the language of that resolution 
is carried beyond its original design when 
applied to a subject not before the body 
when it was adopted, and not necessarily 
involved in the language itself. ‘This also 
should be understood, that no definition of 
the word ‘layman,’ settles the question of 
eligibility as to any class of persons, for 
many are classed as laymen for the pur- 
poses of lay representation, and have to 
do with it officially as laymen, who are 
themselves not eligible as delegates. Even 
laymen who are confessedly ineligible, 
who are not old enough to be delegates, or 
have not been members lung enough, may 
be stewards, class-leaders, trustees, local 
preachers and exhorters, and, as such, be 
members of the Quarterly Conference, and 
vote for delegates to the Electoral Confer- 
ence, without themselves being eligible. 
The constitutional qualifications for eli- 
gibility cannot be modified by a resolu- 
tion of the General Conference, however 
sweeping, nor can the original meaning of 
the language be enlarged. If women were 
included in the original! constitutional pro- 
vision for lay delegates, they are here by 
constitutional right. If they were not so 
included, it is beyond the power of this 
body to give them membership lawfully, 
except by the formal amendment of the 
constitution, which cannot be effected 
without the consent of the Annual Confer- 
ences. In extending to women the high- 
est spiritual privileges, in recognizing their 
gifts and in providing for them spheres of 
Christian activity, as well as in advancing 
them to positions of official responsibility, 
ours has been a leader of churches, and 
gratefully do we acknowledge the good 
results shown in their enlarged usefulness 
and in the wonderful developments ‘of 
their power to work for God, which we 
take as evidences of the divine approval 
of the high ground taken. In all reforma- 
tory and benevolent enterprises, especially 
in the temperance, missionary and Sunday 
school departments of church work, their 
success is marvellous and challenges our 
highest admiration. Happily, no question 
of competency or worthiness is involved 
in the question of their eligibility as dele- 
ates. Hitherto the assumption underly- 
ng the legislation of the church has been 
that they were ineligible to official i- 
tions, except by especial provision of law. 
In harmony with this assumption they 
have been made eligible by special enact- 
ment to the offices of steward, class leader 
and Sunday school superintendent, and 
naturally the question arises as to whether 
the necessity for a legislation in 
order to their eligibility to these specified 
offices does not indicate similar necessit 
for special provision in order to their eli- 
gibility as delegates, and, if so, it is further 
to be considered that the offices of steward, 
class-leader and Sunday school superin- 
tendent may be created and filled by simple 
enactments of the General Conference it- 
self, but to enter the General Conference 
and form part of the law-making body of 
thechurch, requires special provision in the 
constitution, and, therefore, such provis- 
ion as the General Conference alone can- 
not make.” 

ig sey, Freie called on Amos Shinkle, 
of the Kentucky Conference, the chair- 
man of the committee, to read the report. 
Mr. Shinkle handed it to the secretary, Dr. 
aenehy toread. The report runs as fol- 
Ows: 








‘The special committee of seventee 
which was referred the = of the 


eligibility of women as lay delegates j 
Genennttentenans respectfully submit = 
following report: 


Conference, and t 
are compelled to report for adoption the follow, 
Resolved, First—That under the constitution 


and laws of the church as they now are, women 
are not eligible as lay delegates in the General 


Second—That the protest referred to this com- 
mittee, against the sitting of Amanda C. Rippey, 
from the Kansas Conference; Mary C. Nind, from 
the Minnesota Conference; Angie F. Newman, 
from the Nebraska Conference; Lizzie D. Van 
Kirk, from the Pittsburg Conference, and 
Frances E. Willard, from the Rock River Confer. 
ence, is sustained by discipline, and therefore 
Om cannot legally be admitted to seats. 

hird—That the secretary of the General Con- 
ference shall notify the reserve delegates from 
those conferences that the seats herein referred to 
are vacant. 

(Signed) Amos Shinkle, G. H. Foster, S. M. 
Taylor, C. D. Hammond. arner Miller, Jobn 
H. Wilkins, laymen; William H. Olin, Jacob 
Rothweiler, John Lanahan, William H. Har. 
rington, James M. Buckley, ministers. 


The dissenting members of the com- 
mittee were Dr. J. W. Hamilton, Dr. 'T. 
M. Monroe, Dr. J. H. Bayliss, John Mahin, 
Dr. Robert Bently and G. W. Atkinson. 


The report was received in dead silence, 
and the discussion upon it was assigned 
for the following day. 


Bishop E. G. Andrews presided at the 
Thursday morning session. ‘The order of 
the day was the discussion of the report 
of the committee upon the eligibility of 
women as lay delegates to the conference. 

Rev. Dr. Pendleton, of Kansas, moved 
that the women whose seats are contested 
be given seats on the floor during the de- 
bate. Rev. Dr. Neely, of Philadelphia, 
objected. Rev. C. F. Creighton, of Ne- 
braska, spoke in favor of the motion. After 
considerable discussion, the motion was 
lost. When the vote was taken, one of the 
ladies elected as delegates, Mrs, Mary C. 
Nind, of Minnesota, president of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society, 
stood up to vote. Objection was made, and 
her vote was not counted. Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Potts, editor of the Michigan Advocate, 
opened the debate and advocated the ad- 
mission of the women deiegates. He said 
that the report of the committee did not 
interpret aright the law of the church. It 
was expected that some men would oppose 
the admission of the ladies. There is noth- 
ing in the statutes, properly interpreted, 
that would restrict women from exercising 
the same rights as men. There was no de- 
cision as to whether lay delegates meant 
men only, and the general understanding 
was that women were eligible to serve as 
lay delegates. More than two-thirds of 
the members of the church are women. 
Have they no rights? Are they not to have 
something to say in the government of the 
church which they aid most in supporting? 
Without women, one-half the churches 
would cease to exist. The Methodist 
Church is too progressive and democratic 
to maintain the ancient brutality displayed 
toward women, and advocate their subjec- 
tion. Women cannot be left out without 
harm tothe church. After paying a high 
tribute to the character of woman, the 
speaker closed by saying: ‘‘I am deaf, and 
that is a great misfortune, but sooner 
would [ be stricken dumb than that this 
tongue of mine should utter one word 
against the admission of women.” Dr. 
Potts was loudly applauded. 

Rev. William Brush, of Dakota, made 4 
long and earnest plea in favor of the 
women. 

Rey. Dr. Theodore F. Flood, editor of 
the utauquan, spoke next in favor of 
admitting: women. He argued that, as 
women are admitted to the learned profes- 
sions and to ——— in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the conference had 4 
right to admit them. ' 

Rev. Dr. Buckley, editor of the N. Y. 
Christian Advocate, a well-known oppo- 
nent of equal rights for women, was the 
next speaker. e was received with ap- 
plause. . His first sentence created 4 
laugh. He said: **The enemy cometh in 
like a flood, but I will lift up a standard 
against him.” He should have said 
“against her.”) He said the question at 
issue was not one of persons but princi- 
ples. ‘*The three speakers who preceded 
me remind me of three chapters of a work 
of fiction. I have a claim to some knowl- 
edge of Methodist history, and Ido not 
know of anything that tells us that women 
should be admitted.” Dr. Buckley re- 
ferred to the Episcopalians, the Baptists 
and Presbyterians, who do not admit 
women into their conferences, and claimed 
that there was not a denomination in the 
world that would admit them. He did 
not consider that woman was in her place 
in such an assemblage. There is nothing 
in the constitution of the church that give? 
them the right to a seat. Dr. Buckley 
read letters from Senator Edmunds, de- 
scribing the mode of procedure in the 
Senate when a seat is contested. The 
speaker said he stood to champion the 
holy cause of woman, but he also stood to 
challenge the right of women to represeD- 
tation in that body until the members of 
their sex had had an opportunity to ex- 
press their opinion on the subject. He 
called the argument of his oo chief- 
ly sentimentality, and said that every 

me a woman was put into a legislative 
body, a man was put out, to no advantage 
of t body. He closed with an impas- 
sioned plea for the support of the com- 
mittee’s adverse wep 

Rev. J. A. B. Wilson, of Wilmington, 
Del., read an essay of some length in sup- 
port of the rights of women. He said 
that if women were allowed the right to 
preach and be officers in the church, they 
were entitled to seats in that body. 

Rev. G. Ww. Hughey, of St. is, re~ 
futed some of the arguments of Dr. Buck- 
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considered absurd, and 
rights of the women. 
Wheeler, of Erie, took a de- 
their oe. Pn 
. Queal, of Syracuse, sa 
an easy question to decide. It 
, under the constitu- 
eburch, women had any right 
t General Conference. He said 
the only way in which the women 
ld be admitted would be by reference 
to the annual conferences. 
Rev. Dr. J. W. Hamilton, of Boston, 
spoke in favor of the admission of women, 
and was often interrupted by applause. 
He said that history showed that in this 
world it was prejudice and not principle 
which 0 great changes. He, too, 
vi Cecelved » letter in regard to his i- 
tion on the question, and he was told to 
look after his own interests and not be a 
Catiline. [Taughter.] He wished té say, 
with the alderman from Dublin, that he 
rformed his whole duty without hope of 
ner or fear of reward. [Laughter and 
applause. } There had been threats from 
the conservative element of the conference 
of injunctions, mandamuses and other 
profane and unholy things [laughter and 
applause], and he hoped that they would 
not prevail. There were principles under- 
lying law, by the light of which all laws 
were to be interpreted. When it was said 
that hitherto the assumption underlying 
the legislation of the Church was that 
women were ineligible, except by special 
rovision of law, that was a very subtle 
fallacy. It is the argumentum ab silentio, 
the argument from silence. If the consti- 
tution does not mention certain rights in 
detail, are we to assume that all such rights 
are excluded? He was still speaking when 
his twenty minutes expired, and he sat 
down amid great applause. 

A motion was then made and carried 
that when the conferenve met the next 
morning, the debate on the admission of 
women should be continued immediately 
after the reading of the journal. 

The debate was resumed Friday morn- 
ing. Bishop C. D. Foss presided. The 
debate was opened by Rev. Dr. A. 5S. 
Leonard of the Cincinnati Conference. 
He began by saying he had received a 
number of anonymous letters warning 
him not to speak in favor of admitting 
women. He was a strong advocate of 
their admission. Replying to Dr. Buck- 
ley’s speech, he cited the laws of the 
church, and argued that they favored the 
women’s side of the question. He said 
that certain insinuations in the address of 
the bishops were surprising. Women 
have been regarded as laymen from the be- 
ginning. They are allowed to vote in the 
lay conference for delegates, and if they 
are entitled to vote, they are entitled to 
seats. It was underst in 1872, when it 
was agreed to admit lay delegates to the 
General Conference, that the door was 
open for the admission of women. If 
women were not to be recognized. they 
should not be allowed to vote for the elec- 
tion of lay delegates. 

Rev. John Miley, president of the Drew 
Theological Seminary, of the New York 
Conference, spoke agaiust the admission 
of women. He said that the laws of the 
church, properly interpreted, would prove 
that women are not eligible, and then, be- 
sides, no one wanted them in the General 
Conference. If the question of the admis- 
sion of women were submitted to a vote 
of the women in the church, nine out of 
ten would vote against the admission of 
women delegates. 

Rev. J. R. Day, of the New York Con- 
ference, spoke in the same strain. ‘*When 
the law was passed for the admission of 
lay delegates,” he said, ‘it was never in- 
tended that women should be delegates to 
the General Conference.” It was proposed 
to enact one of the most stupendous pieces 
of legislation that has been known since 
the beginning of Christendom. He was 
not opposed to woman doing the work she 
was capable of doing, but he did not think 
that she should intrude upon the General 
Conference. The question had never been 
submitted to a general vote of the church. 
Before the question was settled, it should 
be submit to avote. Nothing should 
be done incautiously. If women are ad- 
mitted, just so many men will be displaced. 
The force of the lay delegation would be 
weakened. ‘*Woman has not the necessa- 
Ty experience. If she is admitted, she 
should come in as an added force and not 
as a weakening force.” 

Gen. S. H. Hurst, of Ohio, manfully 
championed the rights of the women. 
dwelt at length on the report of the com- 
mittee who had decided that the admission 
of the women would be unconstitutional. 
He claimed that the law of the conference 
of 1868 stated that the word “laymen” re- 
ferred to all the members of the church 
not members of the annual conferences. 
Therefore, the General - said, when the 
women were elected by their own confer- 
ence to this body under the name of “lay 
delegates,” they had as good aright to 
participate in the arguments of the confer- 
ence as any man in the house. 

Prof. C. J. Little, of the Syracuse ‘Uni- 
versity, a member of the Philadelphia 
Conference, said he did not want any 
woman to assist him in debate. The peo- 
ple, he said, wanted to see the miracle of 
the Garden of Eden worked over again and 

ave a woman step out from our sides 
while we slept. (Much laughter, which was 
Promptly suppressed.] ‘The professor 
concluded by saying: “If the constitu- 
tional law of the church is observed, 
women cannot have a voice in the confer- 
ence.” 
ont Rothweiler, of the Central German 
pecinnati Conference, next took the floor. 

€ said he did not see by what right the 
women could claim a vote in the confer- 

Dr. N " 
Poe omy” of the Philadelphia Confer 
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(Concluded on Eighth Page. ) 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
New York City League was held at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. John W. Lovell, 
4 Lexington Avenue, on Thursday even- 
ing, May 30. The speaker of the evening 
was Mrs. Bessie Starr Keefer, of ‘Toronto, 
Canada. Her subject was **Danger Ahead,” 
and she gave an adwirable address, setting 
forth the argument in favor of suffrage 
with force and vigor. She was followed 
by Mrs. Neymann, Dr. Ryder, Mrs. Moore, 
Mr. Searing, Mr. Underhill and others. 
Mrs. Robinson called attention to the 
course of the New York Sun in extolling 
the labors of the women school coummis- 
sioners at the expense of the woman suf- 
fragists. Miss Daley spoke of the action 
of the Methodist Conference now sitting 
herein their debate on the admission of 
women as lay delegates. Resolutions 
were passed on the loss of Dr. Clemence 
S. Lozier, and it was decided to devote the 
evening of Thursday, June 7, to a consid- 
eration of her life and public services. 

During the past week, the woman suf- 
fragists of the city have in large numbers 
attended the sessions of the Methodist 
Convention, listening with much interest 
to the extended debates on the exclusion 
of women. One lady graphically de- 
scribed the speech of Dr. Buckley, one of 
the ‘‘yreat guns” of the opposition. He 
isa very short man, and the dignity of 
his entrance upon the scene was some- 
what marred by his asking in a stage- 
whisper for a box on which he might 
stand. A soap-box was presently pro- 
duced, and, perched on this, he proceeded 
to denounce the pretensions of the ‘‘weak- 
er vessels,” a majority of whom were his 
superiors at least in inches. His closing 
words revealed the true force of the oppo- 
sition to the admission of women: 

‘“*‘Why, brethren,” he said, “do you 
realize that the admission of these women 
means the exclusion of just so many 
men? If you admit one woman, you ex- 
clude ove man; if you admit three women, 
you exclude three men.” 

The old feeling that men must first have 
all the advantages and privileges of life, 
and then, if there is anything left, women 
may, perhaps, have a small share, here 
found full expression. 

I expected to leave home this week 
to speak at various points in New York, 
Ohio and Indiana, as announced in the 
WoMAN’'s JOURNAL Of last week, but some 
of the dates have been unexpectedly 
changed, and the Indiana Convention will 
interfere with others; so that I have been 
obliged very reluctantly to postpone the 


trip. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
_- — oo o —--—__——__ 
NOTES AND NEWS. 





Col. T. W. Higginson will deliver the 
Commencement address at Smith College, 
in June. 

‘The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
held its annual meeting at Chillicothe, 
May 9 and 10. 


Mr. Henry Shirk, of Baltimore, has given 
real estate to the value of $68,000 for the 
use of the new woman’s college in that 
city. 

The Ladies’ Literary Club of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has organized a Shake- 
speare class, with Mrs. Loraine [mmen as 
leader. 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska has de- 
cided that a woman may sue and recover 
money her husband has squandered for 
liquor. 

‘*You should know my wife,” Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold once remarked to an acquaint- 
ance; “she has all of my sweetness and 
none of my conceit.” 

A Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
lately organized in Media, Pa., has fifty- 
four charter members, every one of whom 
is in favor of woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Martha Cone Dodge, mother of 
Mrs. Jesse H. Jones, died at their resi- 
dence in North Abington, just at midnight, 
May 3-4, aged ninety-six years, one month, 
twelve days. 

The will of Mrs. J. S. Waterman, of 
Sycamore, Ill., leaves her residence and 
sixty acres of land for a school for girls, 
with a fund amounting to $200,000 for its 
maintenance. 

The N. E. Women’s Press Association 
will meet Tuesday, May 15, at 3 P. M., 
at 3 Park Street. Mrs. Allie E. Whitaker 
will read a paper on “Opportunities of 
Women in Weekly Journalism. 

A Chinese girl, fifteen years of age, 
adopted when young by a missionary, has 
organized a temperance society with a 
membership of eighteen girls and women 
in Kingkiang, China. 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant, of England, lately 
spoke before the W. C. T. U. of Rock- 
ford, I1l., with great power. Her addresses 
in Chicago, where she has spoken a num- 
ber of times, have met with great favor. 

Mrs. Fanny B. Hutchinson, wife of the 
singer, John W. Hutchinson, died at High 
Rock, Lynn, Mass., last week. She was a 





native of Antrim, N. H., married Mr. 
Hutchinson in 1843, and with him gave 
concerts in various parts of the country. 

The late Dr. C. R. Agnew had consented 
to give his name toa ‘spectacle mission’ 
which some charitable women at New 
York are trying to establish. Poor peo- 
ple whose work is trying to the eyes will 
have spectacles carefully fitted by a skil- 
ful oculist without charge. 

Rev. F. A. Hinckley has resigned his 
pastorate in Providence, R. I., which he 
had held for ten years, and has accepted a 
call to the pulpit of the Florence Free 
Congregational Society at Northampton, 
Mass. Mr. Hinckley will be much missed 
in Providence. 

Dr. Mary McCrillis, a graduate of Bos- 
ton University, who has been for four 
years a successful practitioner in Chilli- 
cothe, O., has settled in Evanston, Ill. 
Dr. McCrillis is a special friend of Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw, and, as Miss Shaw has 
taken a house in Evanston also, the two 
will be neighbors. 


At the regular meeting of the Detroit 
Equal Suftrage Association, May 3, 1888, 
the following was unanimously adopted : 


Whereas the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is to-day discussing the 
eligibility of women as delegates, therefore, 

olved, That the D. E. S. A. send to that 
body at once the following telegram: “The 
women of the U. 8. invoke you to rise above the 
heathen idea of caste to-day. Read Gal. 3:28.” 

It is alleged by one who claims to have 
been cured of a taste for alcoholic stimu- 
lants, that a half-ounce of ground quassia 
steeped in a pint of vinegar, a small tea- 
spoonful of the concoction to be taken in 
a little water every time the thirst comes 
on, affords a certain cure. ‘This is a cheap, 
simple and harmless remedy for a very 
serious and expensive passion, if it really 
has the power claimed for it. 


Mrs. Nathan Appleton and the ladies as- 
sociated with her are making valiant ef- 
forts to raise the money for the statue of 
Washington, to be presented to France in 
acknowledgment of the statue of La- 
fayette given to New York in 1876. ‘The 
30th of April, 1889,—the one hundredth 
anniversary of Washington’s taking the 
oath as President—has been chosen for 
the unveiling of the new statue in Paris. 


A New Jersey correspondent writes: ‘It 
was not the least of the pleasant things of 
the ‘Congress’ at Washington that the 
dress of the speakers has been so carefully 
and pleasantly noted. No true woman is un- 
mindful of beautiful and becoming clothes, 
and we expect the ‘coming woman’ to 
lead us by pleasant and almost insensible 
gradations out of all our disabling frivol- 
ities of dress to something perfectly befit- 
ting free and enlighte ped womanhood.” 


Ata recent meeting of the Des Moines 
Women’s Club, Mrs. Isaac Hillis read a 
thoughtful paper on Browning, in the 
course of which she said: ‘**‘We should 
feel indebted to Mr. Browning for the fine 
portraits of women he has painted. Shake- 
speare alone has drawn women go real, so 
human, so true to nature, the good and 
bad alike, only with this difference: Mr. 
Browning always suggests that the sin- 
stained Madgalen may be an angel yet.” 


Senator T. W. Palmer, of Michigan, and 
other influential friends are trying to se- 
cure a pension for Mrs. Adaline Couzins, 
of St. Louis, Mo., in recognition of the 
services rendered during the war by her- 
self and her husband, Major J. E. D. 
Couzins, late U. 8S. Marshal for the East- 
ern District of Missouri. ‘The bill grant- 
ing Mrs. Couzins her pension has passed 
the Senate, and it is earnestly hoped that 
it will pass the House. 

The executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. held its monthly meet- 
ing last week Friday, at 3 Park Street, 
Rey. Fielder Israel, of Salem, in the chair. 
The report of the State organizer, Miss 
Cora Scott Pond, showed that seven new 
woman suffrage leagues had been organ- 
ized during the past month. The monthly 
report of the treasifrer, Mrs. Harriet W. 
Sewall, was submitted and approved. It 
was voted to hold a series of con- 
ventions during the summer. Mrs. O. A. 
Cheney, of Natick, was elected secretary. 


The third annual meeting of the Indiana 
National Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind., May 15 and 16. Public sessions at 
2.30 and at 7.30 P. M. ‘The first afternoon 
will be devoted to reports from the general 
officers of the association and from auxil- 
jary associations, and to letters and dis- 
cussions of policy; the second afternoon, 
to discussion of plan of work. The even- 
ing sessions will be occupied with formal 
addresses. Among the speakers announced 
are Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, Hon. Wm. 
Dudley Foulke, Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of 
Kansas, Lieut.-Gov. Robertson, and Mrs. 


‘| May Wright Sewall. 


Mrs. Josephine E. Butler’s ‘Appeal to 
the Women of America,” addressed to the 
late International Council of Women in 
Washington, has been published in a 
twenty-four page pamphlet, handsomely 





printed and bound, by The Philanthropist. 
It is a solemn and moving appeal in be- 
half of the victims of state-regulated vice 
in Europe, and of the traffic in girls for 
immoral purposes, a traffic not only na- 
tional but international, and including also 
our own country. It is an important mes- 
sage from a rarely-gifted and pure-minded 
philanthropist, which merits thoughtful, 
conscientious consideration on the part of 
American women and men as well, and 
should have the widest possible circula- 
tion. Price, by mail, postpaid, 10 cents. 
Address The Philanthropist, P. O. Box 
2554, New York. 

At the recent reception tendered to the 
Illinois delegates to the International 
Council by the Women’s Press Associa- 
tion and the ‘'emperance Union of Chica- 
go, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert said: 
“Gentlemen, I must state frankly to you 
that [am not overwhelmed with humilia- 
tion because you continue to prevent me 
from exercising my constitutional right to 
vote. It seems to me the humiliation rests 
upon you because of your own apathy in 
regard to this injustice. Anxious as I am 
for the time to come when we may aid 
you in securing better conditions and 
equal opportunity and protection for each 
and all, yet to-night I prefer to belong to 
a class who (through no fault of their 
own) are denied the right of depositing a 
ballot, than to be one of a class who, 
while enjoying all the blessings of liberty, 
withhold it from their own mothers, 
wives and daughters. Who would not 
rather suffer a wrong and an injustice than 
commit a wrong or be a tyrant? And yet 
I would say, all honor to the brave men 
who are enlisted in our cause, and let us 
cultivate patience with those who igno- 
rantly oppose. We can afford to be mag- 
nanimous as we go marching on to vic- 
tory—assured victory, for we have sought 
and found the truth which shall surely 
make us free.” 





For novelties and choice styles in gloves, go 
to Miss Fisk, 53 West Street. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Roya Baxinc Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the roan, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL . 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { EDITORS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive mpies, a year, $2.00. 





TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HoPpkKINs, and others, Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


GLOVES. 


The attention of Ladies is called to the choice 
selection of Gloves which 


MISS FISK, 


53 WEST STREET, 
has received. The stock is one of the finest ever 
shown in this city. 


Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 
Near the Ebbitt House, © WASHINGTON, D. 0. 











Hours for Meals: TABLE EXCELLENT. 
BREAKFAST, 8 tol0 A. M.| Terms, $1.50 to $3 per day. 
LUNCH, 12 to 2 P. M. 

DINNER, 6 to7 P. M. MRS. D, S. STOCKHAM, 
Same Hours on Sundays- PROPRIETOR. 








TORER’S BLEACHERY, for sronte ve years 

at 673 Washington St., has removed to Central 

Terple 478 Washington Street, nearly opposite 
‘em; 


. Sp styles for hats and bonnets 
now ready. 








Roberts Bros.’ New Books 


ADELAIDE RISTORI. 


STUDIES AND MEMOIRS. An Autobiography, 
(Famous Women Series.) One volume. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

This is the eighteenth volume of this Series, and is 
referred to as follows by the Book Buyer: 

“Mme, Adelaide Ristori’s autobiography, to be pub- 
lished in the “Famous Women” Series, is also sure to 
attract attention. The idea of asking a person to write 
an autobiography for a “Famous” series of any sort is 
rather droll; but Mme. Ristori has reached an age 
when she may be supposed to be able to luok back upon 
the brilliant triumphs of her youth in a somewhat dis- 
passionate and impersonal manner.” 


SANDRA BELLONI. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. This is the second 
volume in the Author’s Popular Edition of Mere- 
dith’s Novels. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers have begun the publication 
of a popular edition of George Meredith’s Works.” 
Each novel will be complete in one volume. The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel has already appeared. It is 
printed in clear, open type, on excellent paper, and is 
in every way desirable for general reading. The price 
at which this edition is offered can scarcely fail to en- 
large the acquaintance of the public with this the 
greatest living master of fiction, who has not excited 
that interest in this country to which his genius entities 
him. Those who have not yet made themselves famil- 
iar with Meredith’s novels have a pleasure of the high- 
est order in store for them.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette, Boston. e 

To be found at all the bookstores. Mailed, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


WIDE AWAKE 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


are not satisfied with singing “as it happens,” but take 
pains, by classes and rehearsals, to prepare their young 
singers for solos and choruses, for Sunday and for fes- 
tival singing. For such Schools, Ditson & Co. provide 
the best music by the best of composers. 


Children’s Diddem ° sna’ stukper: The newer 
book, full of very sweet songs, and well fitted to suc- 
ceed their Other successful books. 


j ing 40 cts., $4.20 d . Rev. 
Voices of Praise “cis. {titutehines "A nana: 
some book of great merit and highly recommended, 
Dignified yet brilliant hymns and tunes. 


New Spiritual SONGS © ieev’ EAP ia Sttman 
and J. H. Tenney. More than 50,000 sold. New edi- 
tion condensed and improved. 


in 35cts., $3.60 d . L.O. Em- 
Song Worship pombe WY. P. Sherwin, both 
distinguished “Sunday School Composers. 





Singing on the Way—% cts., $3.60 per doz. 
Jewett and Holbrook 


Songs of Promise—3 cts., $3.60 per doz. 
8 Hoffman oa Tenney. 


Why not send for specimen copies (mailed for retail 
price), or for specimen pages (free) ? 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 





Spring Overcoats, 
Spring Suits, 
Spring Trousers. 


Fresh goods, made in our own workshops 
on the premises this season, ready for imme- 
diate selection and use, 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON STREET. 








J. & J. DOBSON. 


Wilton Carpets 
Wilton Velvet Carpets 
Brussels Carpets 
Tap try Brussels Carpets 
Extra Super Carpets. 
3-Ply Carpets 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Moquettes, $1.15, reduced from $1.60 
Brussels, .90, “ “ 1,46 
Tapestries, 66, “ “ 96 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 
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Letters containing remittances, and vaesing to 
the business of the must be addressed to 
3638, Boston. Letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or — Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 

oni 


at our risk. ey sent in letters not ered, at 
the risk of the conker. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration o 
their jon, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 








ORGANIZATION IN DAKOTA. 


In response to a call duly circulated, a 
convention was held in the Court House at 
Grand Forks, Dak., April 12, and a strong 
organization formed, under the name of 
the Grand Forks Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, auxiliary to the American W. S. A. 
The society is full of enthusiasm, and is 
preparing for active work. 


> 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 


The quarterly meeting will be held at 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., on 
Saturday, May 19, 1888. at 2.30 P. M. 
Miss F. M. Lewis, of the State Normal 
School of Rhode Island, will read a paper 
on ‘The Value of Pedagogics to the Col- 
lege Graduate.” Miss Carla Wenckebach, 
of Wellesley College, will open the discus- 
sion by presenting some facts in relation 
to pedagogy as a department of study 
in American colleges. 

Luncheon will be served to the associa- 
tion by the courtesy of the college. Mem- 
bers intending to be present are requested 
to notify Miss A. S. Montague, Wellesley, 
Mass., at their earliest convenience. 

Trains leave Boston at 11.05 A. M. and 
1.30 P. M.; and returning, reach Boston at 
5.55 P. M. 

The association has accepted an invita- 
tion from President Adams to meet at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., in October. 

Members are asked to notify the secre- 
tary promptly of any change of address. 

MARION TALBOT, Secretary. 

66 Marlborough Street, Boston, May 5, 1888. 
———--o-———— 

IOWA PROHIBITIONISTS FOR SUFFRAGE 


Mr. PLEASANT, IA., May 6, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The following resolution was adopted 
by the Iowa Prohibition State Convention, 
at Des Moines, April 26: 

Believing in civil and political equality of the 
sexes: that they should not be taxed without 
representation, and that the ballot in the hands 
of woman is her right for protection, and would 
prove a powerful ally for the abolition of the 
liquor traffic, we favor and demand the submis- 
sion of the question of equal suttrage to a popu- 
lar vote. 

It is an unqualified indorsement of 
woman suffrage, to the undying honor of 
the noble men who framed it. Such an in- 
dorsement is refreshing, in view of the 
fact that, nearly at the same time, the 
General Conference of a great Church re- 
fuses to adwit as delegates such women as 
Frances E. Willard, and the president of 
their own Foreign Missionary Society. 
Miss Willard, Miss Brooks, and the other 
lady delegates, are the peers of the ablest 
men in the Conference, and their exclusion 
is an exercise of ecclesiastical tyranny that 
should arouse the indignant protest of 
every woman who is a member of the M. 
E. Church in America. Not the least re- 
markable fact about the matter is that 
women form more than two-thirds of the 
membership of that church in the United 








States. W. P. HOWE. 
WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION. 


Persons looking for city or country 
board can obtain valuable information at 
the Educational and [Industrial Union, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, where there is 
already a list of desirable rooms on hand 
for both city and country. 

The lunch-room is extensively patron- 
ized. It may not be known that women 
can bring their own lunches. Home- 
made food at moderate prices can always 
be obtained there. 
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MRS. CHANT’S APPOINTMENTS. 


Mrs. Chant’s engagements in New Eng- 
land are as follows: 
May 17—Worcester, Mass. 
“ 18—Providence, R. I. 
* 2i—New England Women’s Club, Boston. 
“ 22—West Newton. 
“ 23—Belmont, Mass. 
“ 24—New Haven, Conn. 
“ 25—Hartford, Conn. 
“ 26—Springfield.. Mass. 
‘* 27—10.30 A. M., Church of Unity, Boston. 
“ 27—3 P. M.,Columbus Ave. M. E. Church, 





Among the subjects on which Mrs. 
Chant speaks are “Woman Suffrage,” 
‘Social Purity,” ‘‘Temperance Work,” 
“Growth of Religious Thought in Eng- 
land,” ‘‘Spenser’s Britomart or Female 
Knight,” ‘‘Shelley’s Poems,” ‘‘Internation- 
al Fraternity,” ‘‘The Duties of Rich and 
Poor to Each Other,” ‘‘Social Reforms in 
England,” ‘“‘Woman’s Work in England,” 
‘*Tenderness,” etc. Mrs. Chant has spoken 
on most of these subjects in the United 
States during the past month. 


New England Annual Convention and Festival. 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


Will open in Tremont Temple, Monday evening, May 28th, at 7.30 P.M., and will continue on 
Tuesday at 10.30 A. M., and 2.30 P. M., in the Meionaon. 
Anniversary Festival in Music Hall, Wednesday evening. 

Monday evening, in Tremont Temple, Mrs. Lucy Stone, President, will preside. Addresses 
will be made by Frederick Douglass, Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, of England, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, and Col. T. W. Higginson. Music by Mrs. Nellie Brown Mitchell is expected, 
Tuesday morning session will be devoted to business and reports by the New England Societies. 
Tuesday afternoon there will be addresses by Mrs, Zerelda G. Wallace, of Indiana; Alli Trygg, 
of Norway, and others. There will be no session Tuesday evening. 





This will be followed by the usual 





Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, and others. 


Josiah Quincy, and Dr.A. A. Miner. 


F. A. Claflin. 


THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE 


New England Woman Suffrage Association 


WILL BE HELD IN 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, 


Wednesday, May 30, 1888, from 5-10 P. M. 


5 P.M. Sociable, 6 P.M. Supper, 7 P.M. Music, Toasts and Responses, 

Addresses will be made by Frederick Douglass, Washington; Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, 
England; Alli Trggy, of Norway; Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, Indiana; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Rev. Henry Blanchard, of Maine; Rev. F. A. Hinckley, of Rhode Island; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Rev. Charles G. Ames, Henry B. Black- 
well, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Rev. Philip Moxom, L. Edwin Dudley, 


The following have also been invited: Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chac2, Rev. J. W. Hamilton, Hon. 


MUSIC will be provided by a Lady Orchestra, fifteen artists expected. 

There will be nearly forty tables with twenty-six plates each, and in order to add to the sociability 
of the occasion, well-known ladies, representing different localities, will preside at each table, viz. 

Boston, Mrs. H. W. Sewall and Mrs. Abby M. Diaz; Mrs. Charles W. Slack and Mrs. J. L. 
Whiting; Miss Mary Willey and Mrs. Lockwood; Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows and Mrs. Wentworth ; 
Press, Mrs. Sallie Joy White and Mrs. Elizabeth S. Gosse. 
Jr.; Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska and Miss Julia A. Sprague. 
and Mrs. E. B. Channing. West Newron, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton and Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 
DorcueEsteRr, Mrs. F. W. G. May and Mrs. Billings. Camprineg, Mrs. J. G. Thorp and Mrs. Ole 
Bull. East Boston, Mrs. Judith W. Smith. Cuetsea, Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould and Mrs. 
Anna C. Lee. Satem, Rev. and Mrs. Fielder Israel. 
TER, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Howland. Anineton, Rev. Ada C. Bowles. Quincy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Everett, Mrs. R. Brown and Mrs. A. P. Potter. Fircusvure, Dr. and Mrs. D. 
B. Whittier. Lynn, BeLMont, Taunton, Lowetl, and other towns and cities will have tables. 

It is hoped that Mrs. Armenia S. White, of New Hampshire, Mrs. Mary C. Tucker and 
Miss Laura Moore, of Vermont, and others will also preside at tables. 

All who wish to attend are earnestly requested to secure their tickets at once. Call upon or 
write to Miss Catherine Wilde at the Woman Suffrage Headquarters, 3 Park Street, Boston. 

The sale of tickets will be limited to one thousand, at $1.00 each. 

If friends have any choice in the tables, please designate it when ordering tickets. 
that the ninety Leagues of Massachusetts will be well represented. 

All the Leagues are especially requested to send their banners by express to Miss Pond, 3 Park 
St., Boston, as they will all be needed for decorating the hall. 

We have availed ourselves of the large seating capacity of Music Hall, in view of the inconven- 
iences from over-crowding at some of our past receptions given in narrower quarters. 
friends will appreciate this and secure their tickets at once. 


Roxsvury, Mrs. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 


Meprorp, Mrs. R. P. Hallowell. Worces- 


It is hoped 


We hope 


F. J. GARRISON, 
LUCY STONE, 
A. M. LOUGEE, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
H. B. BLACKWELJ, 
JUDITH W. SMITH, 
JOHN L. WHITING, 
Committee of Arrangements. 





this by coming to Boston for the Festival. 


upon such an occasion, 


Among the Guests and Speakers of the Festival you will notice: 


Frederick Douglass, who visits Boston for the first time since his return from Europe. 

Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, of England, one of the delegates from Great Britain to the late 
International Council for Women at Washington. Mrs. Chant is an able, winning and persuasive 
speaker. She has done a noble work there and elsewhere for poor girls and women. 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, of Indiana, the Mother Deborah and pioneer in the Woman Suffrage 
Department of the National W. C. T. U., or, as some one calls her, “The Mother of Ben Hur.” 

The names of Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Cheney, Mr. Blackwell, Mr. Garrison, and many 
others of our host are upon the evening's programme. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Miss Susan B. Anthony will be present. 

The Woman Suffrage movement is gaining ground in public sentiment every where, and we wish 
to rise to the dignity of this advancement. We desire to make our coming Festival, May 30th, a 
greater success in point of numbers and character than any of its predecessors in this State, and we 
urge our friends in the nearly ninety Woman Suffrage Leagues of Massachusetts to aid us to effect 


We feel sure that all will be amply repaid by the social enjoyment obtained and by hearing these 
eloquent speakers. We shall be better prepared to take our summer vacation after meeting together 


Remember that tickets are limited to 1,014. There is every indication that this large number will 
not be sufficient to meet the demands of those who wish to attend. 


By ORDER or THE CoMMITTEER. 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Boston. The April meeting of the 
League was held at 16 Berwick Park. 
Good speaking, a music and a large 
attendance served to make it an enthusi- 
astic gathering. L. Edwin Dudley, Esq., 
made a wide-awake, practical address on 
“The Importance of Women’s Voting for 
_ Members of the School Committee.” It is 
to be hoped that the arguments advanced 
will bring into the field every woman 
present (as well as many more) who has 
not in the past regarded this duty. Year 
after year, these same reasons are u 
by the women who, at each city e on, 
vote for school committee, and by men 
who believe in their work. Hon. A. W. 
Beard, Mrs. Esther H. Baldwin, Rev. Mr. 
Baldwin, Mr. Fred Henshaw and Miss 
Cora Scott Pond joined in the discussion 





that followed, while John C. Haynes, Esq., 





with Miss Haynes as pianist, favored us 
with music. Nothing was wanting in the 
efforts of our hosts, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Whiting, to make this, the last meeting of 
the season, an entire success. Eight new 
members were added to the League, and 
sixteen members renewed their subscrip- 
tions. Whole number of persons present, 
about seventy. L. A. H. 


DORCHESTER. The next meeting of 
= League will be held May 15 instead of 
y . 


TAUNTON. May 9. Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace will address a public meeting 
under the auspices of the Taunton League. 


nme April 26. — Teicester 
oman Suffrage League 0. 83) was 
organized at the home of . a Bt 


Samuel May. 
Cora Scotr Ponp. 





WOMEN AT THE METHODIST CONFER- 
ENCE. 


The General Conference of the M. E. 
Church held its opening session in New 
York, Tuesday, May 1, in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Although the largest build- 
ing of its kind in the United States, it was 
crowded. Methodist circles throughout the 
country had for weeks been seething with 
discussion over the question of the admis- 
sion of women as lay delegates, and the 
interest and excitement were very great. 

Bishop Bowman, of St. Louis, called the 
Conference to order, and delivered an ad- 
dress in behalf of the bishops. Touching 
the question of admission of members, he 
said: 


“In times past, delegates presented their 
credentials, but, to economize time, we 
have authorized the secretary to call the 
names of the delegates against whom no 
protest has been eutered. The bishops 
find names in the roll of a class of persons 

women) whose eligibility has never been 

etermined by the tribunals of the Church. 
In view of these facts, we have decided 
that we have no jurisdiction in their ad- 
mission, and that a conference must be 
first organized of unchallenged delegates. 
The bishops have agreed that the names of 
the women elected and non-resident dele- 
gates elect shall not be called at present.” 

This decision opened the way for discus- 
sion on the all-important question, and 
Rev. Dr. Neeley, of Philadelphia, tried to 
get the floor, but was ruled out of order. 
When the roll bad been called, Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton brought up the question again, 
and moved the appointment of a special 
comiittee to report upon the eligibility of 
the women elected. After an hour’s ani- 
mated discussion, a committee of seven- 
teen was appointed to report upon the 
a, ong of all contested delegates. 

no Wednesday morning Bishop Merrill 
read the Episcopal address. ‘The part re- 
lating to the women was as follows: ‘*For 
the first time in our history, several ‘elect 
ladies’ appear, regularly certified from 
electoral conferences, as lay delegates to 
this body. In considering the question of 
their eligibility, the electoral conferences 
did not consult the bishops as to the law in 
the case; nor do we understand it to be 
our duty to define the law for these con- 
ferences, neither does it appear that any 
one is authorized tov decide questions of 
law in them. The electural conferences 
simply assumed the lawfulness of this ac- 
tion, being guided, as we are informed, by 
a declarative resolution of the General 
Conference of 1872, defining the scope of 
the word ‘laymen,’ in answer to a ques- 
tion touching the classification and rights 
of ordained local and located ministers. 
Of course, the language of that resolution 
is carried beyond its original design when 
applied to a subject not before the body 
when it was adopted, and not necessarily 
involved in the language itself. ‘This also 
should be understood, that no definition of 
the word ‘layman,’ settles the question of 
eligibility as to any class of persons, for 
many are classed as laymen for the pur- 
poses of lay representation, and have to 
do with it officially as laymen, who are 
themselves not eligible as delegates. Even 
laymen who are confessedly ineligible, 
who are not old enough to be delegates, or 
have not been members lung enough, may 
be stewards, class-leaders, trustees, local 
preachers and exhorters, and, as such, be 
members of the Quarterly Conference, and 
vote for delegates to the Electoral Confer- 
ence, without themselves being eligible. 
The constitutional qualifications for eli- 
gibility cannot be modified by a resolu- 
tion of the General Conference, however 
sweeping, nor can the original meaning of 
the language be enlarged. If women were 
included in the original! constitutional pro- 
vision for lay delegates, they are here by 
constitutional right. If they were not so 
included, it is beyond the power of this 
body to give them membership lawfully, 
except by the formal amendment of the 
constitution, which cannot be effected 
without the consent of the Annual Confer- 
ences. In extending to women the high- 
est spiritual privileges, in recognizing their 
gifts and in providing for them spheres of 
Christian activity, as well as in advancing 
them to positions of official responsibility, 
ours has been a leader of churches, and 
gratefully do we acknowledge the good 
results shown in their enlarged usefulness 
and in the wonderful developments ‘of 
their power to work for God, which we 
take as evidences of the divine approval 
of the high ground taken. In all reforma- 
tory and benevolent enterprises, especially 
in the temperance, missionary and Sunday 
school departments of church work, their 
success is marvellous and challenges our 
highest admiration. Happily, no question 
of competency or worthiness is involved 
in the question of their eligibility as dele- 
ates. Hitherto the assumption underly- 
ng the legislation of the church has been 
that they were ineligible to official i- 
tions, except by special provision of law. 
In harmony with this assumption they 
have been made eligible by special enact- 
ment to the offices of steward, class leader 
and Sunday school superintendent, and 
naturally the question arises as to whether 
the necessity for Seg Jegislation in 
order to their eligibility to these specified 
offices does not indicate similar necessit 
for special provision in order to their eli- 
gibility as delegates, and, if so, it is further 
to be considered that the offices of steward, 
class-leader and Sunday school superin- 
tendent may be created and filled by simple 
enactments of the General Conference it- 
self, but to enter the General Conference 
and form part of the law-making body of 
thechurch, requires special provision in the 
constitution, and, therefore, such provis- 
ion as the General Conference alone can- 
not make.” 

Bishop Merrill called on Amos Shinkle, 
of the Kentucky Conference, the chair- 
man of the committee, to read the report. 
Mr. Shinkle handed it to the secretary, Dr. 
an read. The report runs as fol- 
OWS: 











compelled to report for adoption the tolling 


Resolved, First—That under the constitution 
and laws of the church as they now are, women 
are not ~~ as lay delegates in the Genera] 


ence, is sustained by discipline, and therefore 
om cannot legally be admitted to seats. 

hird—That the secretary of the General Con. 
ference shall notify the reserve delegates from 
those conferences that the seats herein referred to 
are vacant. 

(Signed) Amos Shinkle, G. H. Foster, S. M. 
Taylor, C. D. Hammond arner Miller, John 
H. Wilkins, laymen; William H. Olin, ‘Jacob 
Rothweiler, John Lanahan, William H. Har- 
rington, James M. Buckley, ministers. 


The dissenting members of the com- 
mittee were Dr. J. W. Hamilton, Dr. T. 
M. Monroe, Dr. J. H. Bayliss, John Mahin, 
Dr. Robert Bently and G. W. Atkinson. 


The report was received in dead silence, 
and the discussion upon it was assigned 
for the following Cay. 


Bishop E. G. Andrews presided at the 
Thursday morning session. ‘The order of 
the day was the discussion of the report 
of the committee upon the eligibility of 
women as lay delegates to the conference. 

Rev. Dr. Pendleton, of Kansas, moved 
that the women whose seats are contested 
be given seats on the floor during the de- 
bate. Rev. Dr. Neely, of Philadelphia, 
objected. Rev. C. F. Creighton, of Ne- 
braska, spoke in favor of the motion. After 
considerable discussion, the motion was 
lost. When the vote was taken, one of the 
ladies elected as delegates, Mrs. Mary C. 
Nind, of Minnesota, president of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society, 
stood up to vote. Objection was made, and 
her vote was not counted. Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Potts, editor of the Michigan Advocate, 
opened the debate and advocated the ad- 
mission of the women deiegates. He said 
that the report of the committee did not 
interpret aright the law of the church. It 
was expected that some men would oppose 
the admission of the ladies. There is noth- 
ing in the statutes, properly interpreted, 
that would restrict women from exercising 
the same rights as men. There was no de- 
cision as to whether lay delegates meant 
men only, and the general understanding 
was that women were eligible to serve as 
lay delegates. More than two-thirds of 
the members of the church are women. 
Have they no rights? Are they not to have 
something to say in the government of the 
church which they aid most in supporting? 
Without women, one-half the churches 
would cease to exist. The Methodist 
Church is too progressive and democratic 
to maintain the ancient brutality displayed 
toward women, and advocate their subjec- 
tion. Women cannot be left out without 
harm tothe church. After paying a high 
tribute to the character of woman, the 
speaker closed by saying: ‘*I am deaf, and 
that is a great misfortune, but sooner 
would [ be stricken dumb than that this 
tongue of mine should utter one word 
against the admission of women.” Dr. 
Potts was loudly applauded. 

Rev. William Brush, of Dakota, made a 
long and earnest plea in favor of the 
women. 

Rey. Dr. Theodore F. Flood, editor of 
the utauquan, spoke next in favor of 
admitting women. He argued that, as 
wowen are admitted to the learned profes- 
sions and to practice in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the conference had a 
right to admit them. , 

Rev. Dr. Buckley, editor of the N. Y. 
Christian Advocate, a well-known oppo- 
nent of equal rights for women, was the 
next speaker. e was received with ap- 
plause. . His first sentence created 4 
laugh. He said: ‘The enemy cometh in 
like a flood, but I will lift up a standard 
against him.” (He should have said 
‘‘against her.”) He said the question at 
issue was not one of persons but princi- 
ples. ‘*The three speakers who preceded 
me remind me of three chapters of a work 
of fiction. I have a claim to some knowl- 
edge of Methodist history, and I do not 
know of anything that tells us that women 
should be admitted.” Dr. Buckley re- 
ferred to the Episcopalians, the Baptists 
and Presbyterians, who do not admit 
women into their conferences, and claimed 
that there was not a denomination in the 
world that would admit them. He did 
not consider that woman was in her place 
in such an assemblage. There is nothing 
in the constitution of the church that gives 
them the right to a seat. Dr. Buckley 
read letters from Senator Edmunds, de- 
scribing the mode of procedure in the 
Senate when a seat is contested. The 
speaker said he stood to champion the 
holy cause of woman, but he also stood to 
challenge the right of women to — 
tation in that body until the members of 
their sex had had an opportunity to ex- 
press their opinion on the subject. He 
called the argument of his ——— chief- 
ly sentimentality, and that every 

me a woman was put into a slative 
body, a man was put out, to no advantage 
of t body. He closed with an impas- 
sioned plea for the support of the cou- 
mittee’s adverse —- 

Rev. J. A. B. Wilson, of Wilmington, 

= rand am saeay 96 pome length in sar: 
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that way in which the women 
could be admitted would be by reference 
to the annual conferences. 

Rev. Dr. J. W. Hamilton, of Boston, 
spoke in favor of the admission of women, 
and was often interrupted by applause. 
He said that history showed that in this 
world it was prejudice and not principle 
which 0 t changes. He, too, 
wii cecelved » letter in regard to his i- 
tion on the question, and he was told to 
look after his own interests and not be a 
Catiline. [iAsgnter.J He wished té say, 
with the alderman from Dublin, that he 

rfornied his whole duty without hope of 
| ae or fear of reward. [Laughter and 
applause. } There had been threats from 
the conservative element of the conference 
of injunctions, mandamuses and other 
profane and ay things [laughter and 
applause], and he hoped that they would 
not prevail. There were principles under- 
lying law, by the light of which all laws 
were to be interpreted. When it was said 
that hitherto the assumption underlying 
the legislation of the Church was that 
women were ineligible, except by special 

rovision of law, that was a very subtle 
allacy. It isthe argumentum ab silentio, 
the argument from silence. If the consti- 
tution does not mention certain rights in 
detail, are we to assume that all such rights 
are excluded? He was still speaking when 
his twenty minutes expired, and he sat 
down amid great applause. 

A motion was then made and carried 
that when the conferenve met the next 
morning, the debate on the admission of 
women should be continued immediately 
after the reading of the journal. 

The debate was resumed Friday morn- 
ing. Bishop C. D. Foss presided. The 
debate was opened by Rev. Dr. A. 5S. 
Leonard of the Cincinnati Confereace. 
He began by saying he had received a 
number of anonymous letters warning 
him not to speak in favor of admitting 
women. He was a strong advocate of 
their admission. Replying to Dr. Buck- 
ley’s speech, he cited the laws of the 
church, and argued that they favored the 
women’s side of the question. He said 
that certain insinuations in the address of 
the bishops were surprising. Women 
have been regarded as laymen from the be- 
ginning. They are allowed to vote in the 
lay conference for delegates, and if they™ 
are entitled to vote, they are entitled to 
seats. It was underst in 1872, when it 
was agreed to admit lay delegates to the 
General Conference, that the door was 
open for the admission of women. If 
women were not to be recognized.they 
should not be allowed to vote for the elev- 
tion of lay delegates. 

Rev. John Miley, president of the Drew 
Theological Seminary, of the New York 
Conference, spoke agaiust the admission 
of women. He said that the laws of the 
church, properly interpreted, would prove 
that women are not eligible, and then, be- 
sides, no one wanted them in the General 
Conference. If the question of the admis- 
sion of women were submitted to a vote 
of the women in the church, nine out of 
ten would vote against the admission of 
women delegates. 

Rev. J. R. Day, of the New York Con- 
ference, spoke in the same strain. ‘*‘When 
the law was passed for the admission of 
lay delegates,” he said, ‘‘it was never in- 
tended that women should be delegates to 
the General Conference.” It was proposed 
to enact one of the most stupendous pieces 
of legislation that has been known since 
the beginning of Christendom. He was 
not opposed to woman doing the work she 
was capable of doing, but he did not think 
that she should intrude upon the General 
Conference. The question had never been 
submitted to a general vote of the church. 
Before the question was settled, it should 
be submit to a vote. Nothing should 
be done incautiously. If women are ad- 
mitted, just so many men will be displaced. 
The force of the lay delegation would be 
weakened. ‘*Woman has not the necessa- 
Ty experience. If she is admitted, she 
should come in as an added force and not 
as a weakening force.” 

Gen. 8. H. Hurst, of Ohio, manfully 
championed the rights of the women. He 
dwelt at are on the report of the com- 
mittee who had decided that the admission 
of the women would be unconstitutional. 
He claimed that the law of the conference 
of 1868 stated that the word “laymen” re- 
ferred to all the members of the church 
not members of the annual conferences. 
Therefore, the General said, when the 
women were elected by their own confer- 
ence to this body under the name of “‘lay 
delegates,” they had as good aright to 
participate in the arguments of the confer- 
ence as any man in the house. 

Prof. C. J. Little, of the Syracuse ‘Uni- 
versity, a member of the Philadelphia 
Conference, said he did not want’ any 
woman to assist him in debate. The peo- 
ple, he said, wanted to see the miracle of 
the Garden of Eden worked over again and 

ave a woman step out from our sides 
while we slept. [Much laughter, which was 
Promptly suppressed.] ‘The professor 
concluded by saying: “If the constitu- 
tional law of the church is observed, 
women cannot have a voice in the confer- 
ence.” 

Dr. Rothweiler, of the Central German 
Cincinnati Conference, next took the floor. 
He said he did not see by what right the 
women could claim a vote in the confer- 


, of the Philadelphia Confer- 
a resolution that we submit 


the second restrictive rule by 
adding the words, ‘And said del 
may be men or women.” Rev. John Gra- 


OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
New York City League was held at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. John W. Lovell, 
4 Lexington Avenue, on Thursday even- 
ing, May 30. The speaker of the evening 
was Mrs. Bessie Starr Keefer, of ‘Toronto, 
Canada. Her subject was ** Danger Ahead,” 
and she gave an admirable address, setting 
forth the argument in favor of suffrage 
with force and vigor. She was followed 
by Mrs. Neymann, Dr. Ryder, Mrs. Moore, 
Mr. Searing, Mr. Underhill and others. 
Mrs. Robinson called attention to the 
course of the New York Sun in extolling 
the labors of the women school cowmis- 
sioners at the expense of the woman suf- 
fragists. Miss Daley spoke of the action 
of the Methodist Conference now sitting 
here in their debate on the admission of 
women as lay delegates. Resolutions 
were passed on the loss of Dr. Clemence 
8. Lozier, and it was decided to devote the 
evening of Thursday, June 7, to a consid- 
eration of her life and public services. 

During the past week, the woman suf- 
fragists of the city have in large numbers 
attended the sessions of the Methodist 
Convention, listening with much interest 
to the extended debates on the exclusion 
of women. One lady graphically de- 
scribed the speech of Dr. Buckley, one of 
the *‘yreat guns” of the opposition. He 
isa very short man, and the dignity of 
his entrance upon the scene was some- 
what marred by his asking in a stage- 
whisper for a box on which he might 
stand. A soap-box was presently pro- 
duced, and, perched on this, he proceeded 
to denounce the pretensions of the ‘‘weak- 
er vessels,” a majority of whom were his 
superiors at least in inches. His closing 
words revealed the true force of the oppo- 
sition to the admission of women: 

‘“*Why, brethren,” he said, “do you 
realize that the admission of these women 
means the exclusion of just so many 
men? If you admit one woman, you ex- 
clude ove man; if you admit three women, 
you exclude three men.” 

The old feeling that men must first have 
all the advantages and privileges of life, 
“and then, if there is anything left, women 
may, perhaps, have a small share, here 
found full expression. 

I expected to leave home this week 
to speak at various points in New York, 
Ohio and Indiana, as announced in the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL of last week, but some 
of the dates have been unexpectedly 
changed, and the Indiana Convention will 
interfere with others; so that I have been 
obliged very reluctantly to postpone the 


trip. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
— —9-P o —_——__—_—_ 
NOTES AND NEWS. 


Col. T. W. Higginson will deliver the 
Commencement address at Smith College, 
in June. 

The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
held its annual meeting at Chillicothe, 
May 9 and 10. 


Mr. Henry Shirk, of Baltimore, has given 
real estate to the value of $68,000 for the 
use of the new woman’s college in that 
city. 

The Ladies’ Literary Club of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has organized a Shake- 
speare class, with Mrs. Loraine [mmen as 
leader. 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska has de- 
cided that a woman may sue and recover 
money her husband has squandered for 
liquor. 

‘*You should know my wife,” Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold once remarked to an acquaint- 
ance; ‘she has all of my sweetness and 
none of my conceit.” 

A Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
lately organized in Media, Pa., has fifty- 
four charter members, every one of whom 
is in favor of woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Martha Cone Dodge, mother of 
Mrs. Jesse H. Jones, died at their resi- 
dence in North Abington, just at midnight, 
May 3-4, aged ninety-six years, one month, 
twelve days. 

The will of Mrs. J. S. Waterman, of 
Sycamore, Ill., leaves her residence and. 
sixty acres of land for a school for girls, 
with a fund amounting to $200,000 for its 
maintenance. 

The N. E. Women’s Press Association 
will meet Tuesday, May 15, at 3 P. M., 
at 3 Park Street. Mrs. Allie E. Whitaker 
will read a paper on “Opportunities of 
Women in Weekly Journalism. 

A Chinese girl, fifteen years of age, 
adopted when young by a missionary, has 
organized a temperance society with a 
membership of eighteen girls and women 
in Kingkiang, China. 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant, of England, lately 
spoke before the W. C. T. U. of Rock- 
ford, [ll., with great power. Her addresses 
in Chicago, where she has spoken a num- 
ber of times, have met with great favor. 

Mrs. Fanny B. Hutchinson, wife of the 
singer, John W. Hutchinson, died at High 





ham, of Tro: + Opposed the admission of 
women. Leslie . Shaw, of Des Moines, 
(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 


Rock, Lynn, Mass., last week. She was a 





native of Antrim, N. H., married Mr. 
Hutchinson in 1843, and with him gave 
concerts in various parts of the country. 

The late Dr. C. R. Agnew had consented 
to give his name to a “‘spectacle mission’ 
which some charitable women at New 
York are trying to establish. Poor peo- 
ple whose work is trying to the eyes will 
have spectacles carefully fitted by a skil- 
ful oculist without charge. 

Rev. F. A. Hinckley has resigned his 
pastorate in Providence, R. I., which he 
had held for ten years, and has accepted a 
call to the pulpit of the Florence Free 
Congregational Society at Northampton, 
Mass. Mr. Hinckley will be much missed 
in Providence. 

Dr. Mary McCrillis, a graduate of Bos- 
ton University; who has been for four 
years a successful practitioner in Chilli- 
cothe, O., has settled in Evanston, Ill. 
Dr. McCrillis is a special friend of Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw, and, as Miss Shaw has 
taken a house in Evanston also, the two 
will be neighbors. 


At the regular meeting of the Detroit 
Equal Suftrage Association, May 3, 1888, 
the following was unanimously adopted : 


Whereas the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is to-day discussing the 
eligibility of women as delegates, therefore, 

olved, That the D. E. S. A. send to that 
body at once the following telegram: “The 
women of the U. S. invoke you to rise above the 
heathen idea of caste to-day. Read Gal. 3: 28.” 

It is alleged by one who claims to have 
been cured of a taste for alcoholic stimu- 
lants, that a half-ounce of ground quassia 
steeped ina pint of vinegar, a small tea- 
spoonful of the concoction to be taken in 
a little water every time the thirst comes 
on, affords a certain cure. ‘This is a cheap, 
simple and harmless remedy for a very 
serious and expensive passion, if it really 
has the power claimed for it. 


Mrs. Nathan Appleton and the ladies as- 
sociated with her are making valiant ef- 
forts to raise the money for the statue of 
Washington, to be presented to France in 
acknowledgment of the statue of La- 
fayette given to New Yorkin 1876. ‘The 
30th of April, 1889,—the one hundredth 
anniversary of Washington’s taking the 
oath as President—has been chosen for 
the unveiling of the new statue in Paris. 


A New Jersey correspondent writes: ‘It 
was not the least of the pleasant things of 
the ‘Congress’ at Washington that the 
dress of the speakers has been so carefully 
and pleasantly noted. No true woman is un- 
mindful of beautiful and becoming clothes, 
and we expect the ‘coming woman’ to 
lead us by pleasant and almost insensible 
gradations out of all our disabling frivol- 
ities of dress to something perfectly befit- 
ting free and enlighte ned womanhood.” 


Ata recent meeting of the Des Moines 
Women’s Club, Mrs. Isaac Hillis read a 
thoughtful paper on Browning, in the 
course of which she said: ‘We should 
feel indebted to Mr. Browning for the fine 
portraits of women he has painted. Shake- 
speare alone has drawn women 80 real, so 
human, so true to nature, the good and 
bad alike, only with this difference: Mr. 
Browning always suggests that the sin- 
stained Madgalen may be an angel yet.” 


Senator T. W. Palmer, of Michigan, and 
other influential friends are trying to se- 
cure a pension for Mrs. Adaline Couzins, 
of St. Louis, Mo., in recognition of the 
services rendered during the war by her- 
self and her husband, Major J. E. D. 
Couzins, late U. S. Marshal for the East- 
ern District of Missouri. ‘The bill grant- 
ing Mrs. Couzins her pension has passed 
the Senate, and it is earnestly hoped that 
it will pass the House. 

The executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. held its monthly meet- 
ing last week Friday, at 3 Park Street, 
Rev. Fielder Israel, of Salem, in the chair. 
The report of the State organizer, Miss 
Cora Scott Pond, showed that seven new 
woman suffrage leagues had been organ- 
ized during the past month. The monthly 
report of the treasifter, Mrs. Harriet W. 
Sewall, was submitted and approved. It 
was voted to hold a series of con- 
ventions during the summer. Mrs. O. A. 
Cheney, of Natick, was elected secretary. 


The third annual meeting of the Indiana 
National Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind., May 15 and 16. Public sessions at 
2.30 and at 7.30 P.M. ‘The first afternoon 
will be devoted to reports from the general 
officers of the association and from auxil- 
iary associations, and to letters and dis- 
cussions of policy; the second afternoon, 
to discussion of plan of work. The even- 
ing sessions will be occupied with formal 
addresses. Among the speakers announced 
are Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, Hon. Wm. 
Dudley Foulke, Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of 
Kansas, Lieut.-Gov. Robertson, and Mrs. 


| May Wright Sewall. 


Mrs. Josephine E. Butler’s ‘Appeal to 
the Women of America,” addressed to the 
late International Council of Women in 
Washington, has been published in a 
twenty-four page pamphlet, handsomely 





printed and bound, by The Philanthropist. 
It is a solemn and moving appeal in be- 
half of the victims of state-regulated vice 
in Europe, and of the traffic in girls for 
immoral purposes, a traffic not only na- 
tional but international, and including also 
our own country. It is an important mes- 
sage from a rarely-gifted and pure-minded 
philanthropist, which merits thoughtful, 
conscientious consideration on the part of 
American women and men as well, and 
should have the widest possible circula- 
tion. Price, by mail, postpaid, 10 cents. 
Address The Philanthropist, P. O. Box 
2554, New York. 

At the recent reception tendered to the 
Illinois delegates to the International 
Council by the Women’s Press Associa- 
tion and the ‘Temperance Union of Chica- 
go, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert said: 
“Gentlemen, I must state frankly to you 
that Iam not overwhelmed with humilia- 
tion because you continue to prevent me 
from exercising my constitutional right to 
vote. It seems to me the humiliation rests 
upon you because of your own apathy in 
regard to this injustice. Anxious as I am 
for the time to come when we may aid 
you in securing better conditions and 
equal opportunity and protection for each 
and all, yet to-night I prefer to belong to 
a class who (through no fault of their 
own) are denied the right of depositing a 
ballot, than to be one of a class who, 
while enjoying all the blessings of liberty, 
withhold it from their own mothers, 
wives and daughters. Who would not 
rather suffer a wrong and an injustice than 
commit a wrong or bea tyrant? And yet 
I would say, all honor to the brave men 
who are enlisted in our cause, and let us 
cultivate patience with those who igno- 
rantly oppose. We can afford to be mag- 
nanimous as we go marching on to vic- 
tory—assured victory, for we have sought 
and found the truth which shall surely 
make us free.” 





For novelties and choice styles in gloves, go 
to Miss Fisk, 53 West Street. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Roya. BAkinG PowpeErs Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the oe the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, } 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | EP!TORS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five »pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 
cents each. $2-00 a hundred. 

dress 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


GLOVES. 


The attention of Ladies is called to the choice 
selection of Gloves which 


MISS FISK, 


53 WEST STREET, 
has received. The stock is one of the finest ever 
shown in this city. 


Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 
Near the Ebbitt House, © WASHINGTON, D. 0. 

















TABLE EXCELLENT. 
Terms, $1.50 to $3 per day. 
MRS. D, S. STOCKHAM, 


PROPRIETOR. 


Hours for Meals: 
punanverr. s 4 10 A.M. 
UN . M. 
DinNEn, 6to7 P. M. 


Same Hours on Sundays- 


LADIES! 


TORER’S BLEACHERY, for swonte five years 
at 673 Washington St., has removed to Central 
B 478 Washington Street, nearly opposite 

ple 5 styles for hats and bonnets 














Roberts Bros.’ New Books 


ADELAIDE RISTORI. 


STUDIES AND Memorrs. An Autobiography. 
(Famous Women Series.) One volume. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

This is the eighteenth volume of this Series, and is 
referred to as follows by the Book Buyer: 

“Mme, Adelaide Ristori’s autobiography, to be pub- 
lished in the “Famous Women” Series, is also sure to 
attract attention. The idea of asking a person to write 
an autobiography for a “Famous” series of any sort is 
rather droll; but Mme. Ristori has reached an age 
when she may be supposed to be able to luok back upon 
the brilliant triumphs of her youth in a somewhat dis- 
passionate and impersonal manner.” 


SANDRA BELLONI. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. This is the second 
volume in the Author’s: Popular Edition of Mere- 
dith’s Novels. 1l6mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers have begun the publication 
of a popular edition of George Meredith’s Works.” 
Each novel will be complete in one volume. The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel has already appeared. It is 
printed in clear, open type, on excellent paper, and is 
in every way desirable for general reading. The price 
at which this edition is offered can scarcely fail to en- 
large the acquaintance of the public with this the 
greatest living master of fiction, who has not excited 
that interest in this country to which his genius entitles 
him. Those who have not yet made themselves famil- 
iar with Meredith’s novels have a pleasure of the high- 
est order in store for them.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette, Boston, ° 

To be found at all the bookstores. Mailed, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


WIDE AWAKE 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


are not satisfied with singing “as it happens,” but take 
pains, by classes and rehearsals, to prepare their young 
singers for solos and choruses, for Sunday and for fes- 
tival singing. For such Schools, Ditson & Co. provide 
the best music by the best of composers. 


Children’s Diadem * sna Stubger: the newest 
book, full of very sweet songs, and well fitted to suc- 
ceed their other successful books. 


j ing 40 cts., $4.20 d . Rev. 

Voices of Praise “cies. tit tchines "A mand: 

some book of great merit and highly recommended. 
Dignified yet brilliant hymns and tunes. 


New Spiritnal Songs °° ite: “t.°"bottman 
and J. H. Tenney. More than 50,000 sold. New edi- 
tion condensed and improved. 


in 35cts., $3.60 d . L.O. Em- 
Song Worship Gold can Wy. ¥. Sherwin, both 
distinguished “Sunday School Composers. 





Singing on the Way—% cts., $3.60 per doz. 
Jewett and Holbrook 


Songs of Promise—%i cts., $3.60 per doz. 
Hoffman and Tenney. 


Why not send for specimen copies (mailed for retail 
price), or for specimen pages (free) ? 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 





Spring Overcoats, 
Spring Suits, 
Spring Trousers. 


Fresh goods, made in our own workshops 
on the premises this season, ready for imme- 
diate selection and use, 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINCTON STREET. 








J, & J. DOBSON. 


Wilton Carpets 
Wilton Velvet Carpets 
Brussels Carpets 
Tap try Brussels Carpets 
Extra Super Carpets. 
3-Ply Carpets 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Moquetias, $1.15, reduced from $1.60 
Brussels, .90, “ “ 4,46 
Tapestries, .66, “ “ 96 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
BABY’S HAND. 
BY LAURA EB. RICHARDS, 


Like a little crampled rose leaf 

It lies on my bosom now, 

Like a tiny sunset cloudlet, 

Like a flake of rose-tinted snow. 
And the pretty, helpless fingers 

Are never a moment at rest, 

But ever are moving and straying 
About on the mother’s breast, 
Trying to grasp the sunbeam 

That streams from the window high, 
Trying to catch the white garments 
Of the angels hovering by. 

And as she pats and caresses 

The dear little lovely hand, 

The mother’s thoughts go forward 
Toward the future’s shadowy land; 
And ever her anxious vision 

Strives to pierce each coming year, 
With a mother’s height of rapture, 
With a mother’s depth of fear, 

As she thinks, “In the years that are coming, 
Be they many or be they few, 

What work is the good God sending 
For this little hand to do? 

Will it always be open in giving, 
And always strong for the right? 
Will it always be ready for labor, 
Yet always gentle and light? 

Will it grasp the brush or the chisel 
In the magical realms of art? 

Will it waken the loveliest music 
To gladden the weary heart? 

Will it smooth the sufferer’s pillow, 
Bring rest to his aching head? 

Will it proffer the cup of cold water? 
By it shall the hungry be fed? 

Oh, in the years that are coming, 
Be they many or be they few, 
What now is the good God sending 
For this little hand to do?” 

Thus the mother’s anxious vision 
Strives to pierce each coming year, 
With a mother’s height of rapture, 
With a mother’s depth of fear. 

Ah! whatever may be its fortunes, 
Whatever through life its part, 
This little wee hand will never loose 
Its hold on the mother’s heart. 


— +e ————— 
THE STAR 


(Translated from Victor Hugo.by Mrs. Fanny Ray. 
mond Ritter.) 











Beside the eternal sea one night I slept: 
But soft airs fanned me. I from my dream-land 
broke, 
While angry storm-winds down the black west 
swept, 
And while night’s cloud yet lingered I awoke. 
Afar, through infinite skies, divinely clear, 
The star of morning trembled purely bright, 
As though thought, feeling, warmed her silvery 
sphere, 
And throbbed within her living heart of light. 


With mellow radiance, pale, yet beautiful, 
She touched the summit of the dipping mast, 
The swelling sails above the ship’s dark hull, 
The scudding mists that o’er the gray sea passed ; 
And still the changing, yet unchanging, sea 
Throbbed with vast pulses toward the star of morn, 
And strove to soothe his moan to melody, 
Lest she, fair orb, should set in fear and scorn. 


Young birds began to twitter in the nest; 
Thin grasses whispered, dreaming of the sun; 
From high sea-polished cliff, sea gulls at rest, 
With grave-eyed wonder watched the shining one 
As though they deemed her some transfigured bird. 
A tender flower, awakening at my feet, 
Sighed in a breath more clear than spoken word, 
“Hail, blessed life! Hail, starry sister sweet!” 


Ineflable love filled all the extent of space, 
Hushed grew that deep roar by the rocking bar, 
And while the dim veil rose from Nature’s face 
I heard a voice that issued from the star, 
And said: “Behold, I am the star that shone 
O’er great Taygetus, over Sinai’s height, 
On Moses, Dante; I the firebrand thrown 
By God’s own hand at the dark brow of night. 


“Lo! I am she, whom men believe no more, 
And yet I live, and yet my life shall be, 
When earth lies shattered, human destiny o’er. 
Ye nations, I am ardent Poesy! 
Up, ye who sleep! Faith, Virtue, Courage, wake! 
Mount, thinkers, sentinels, each untrodden height! 
Behold he comes, for whom a path I break— 
‘The Angel Liberty, the giant Light.’ ” 


+ 
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TWO SHIPS. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 





Two girls in the kitchen of a plain, old- 
fashioned house were busy sewing, the 
elder rapidly running a machine, the 
younger trimming a straw hat with odds 
and ends of ribbons, which she tried in 
vain to coax into some appearance of 
freshness. 

‘“How does it look, Mattie?’ she asked 
anxiously, holding it off a little, and slow- 
ly turning it around. 

Mattie looked up from her machine with- 
out stopping its quick motion, turned one 
comprehensive glance upon the hat, and 


said, impulsively, ‘Like a last year’s bird’s 


nest.” 

‘Oh, dear!” said Dolly, flushing all over 
her pretty, worried face, and tossing the 
poor little hat into a corner. ‘*What is the 
use any way? We may as well give up 
and go to the poorhouse first as last.” 

“T'll never give up, first or last,” said 
Mattie. ‘‘Somewhere and somehow I know 
there must be something better for us, and 
we are sure to find it sooner or later; but 
in the meantime I can’t afford to waste 
any of my strength in pretending. Our 
clothes are old and shabby and dingy, and 
it’s of no use trying to make them look 
anything else.” 

Dolly gave a sigh that touched Mattie’s 
heart. 

“Poor little Dolly! It’s too bad for 
you you’re so sweet and pretty and pa- 
tient. Just wait till my ship comes in, 





‘An’ you shall hae siller, 
An’ wear a goold ring.” 

Dolly swiled faintly. 

“That was what father al ways said when 
we wanted anything. I used to believe 
in that ship as much as I believed in 
next year, and sometimes I indulge my- 
self in dreaming about it now, and fancy- 
ing what it will bring us.” 

Mattie set the last stitches with lips com- 
pressed, and began folding the coarse 
shirts on which she was working into a 
compact pile. 

‘**Are they finished ?”’ asked Dolly. 

“No; I'll sew on the buttons to-night; 
I’m going out to look for our ship.” 

Mattie put on a hat older and more open- 
ly ugly than Dolly’s, and walked down 
the street with her firm, rapid tread. Once 
she turned to look back at the small, 
brown house that was the only inheritance 
her father had left to his wife and girls— 
a fortune that seemed infinitely smaller 
now that the mother had gone also, after 
a protracted sickness that had consumed 
the last dollar from the sale of the orchard 
and garden. The coarse sewing, with 
which the girls managed to keep soul and 
body together, was certainly better than 
nothing, and was considered a respectable 
resource; but, at best, it was working 
with starvation swinging a merciless lash 
over their heads. 

She went where many a poor soul has 
gone with perplexities that seemed no- 
body’s business—to the minister. No 
doubt, in that penurious, poverty-stricken 
community the good man had perplexities 
of his own, but that only helped him to 
sympathize with other people, and few 
households held any secrets from him. 
Theold housekeeper, knitting on the porch, 
welcomed Mattie kindly. The minister 
was away ; “gone to South Adams to ’tend 
a funeral,” but she was looking for him 
every minute. 

Mattie went to the study, and turned 
wearily from the rows of solemn old books 
to find refreshment in the papers upon the 
table that seemed so much more modern 
and human. There wasa story that looked 
tempting with its spicy bits of conversa- 
tion, but this was Chapter XX. Then 
there was a sermon, an exposition of the 
Sunday school lesson, letters from a travel- 
ler, answers to miscellaneous queries, 
household hints and economies, at which 
Mattie smiled grimly, with the feeling that 
she could open some depths of experience 
in that line herself, and at last a letter 
from a woman addressed to the editor, 
complaining that the world was out of 
joint and in need of regulating. 

‘So it is,’ thought Mattie, nodding as- 
sent as heartily as if the writer had been 
sitting there in the leather-covered chair 
opposite her. As she read, her dark face 
flushed, and her breath came more rapidly. 
Why, here was a woman in desperate need 
of help, and here was she, asking only the 
chance to help her, and they were but 
twenty miles apart! But then, perhaps the 
letter was just made up, and put in the 
paper; perhaps there was no Mrs. E. L. 
Howe; and at the thought Mattie threw 
down the paper, and went to meet the min- 
ister who was coming in at the gate. He 
smiled at her impatience, and seated him- 
self very amiably to read the letter which 
would never have attracted his notice. He 
smiled again when he looked up at her, 
and quite agreed with her that the writer 
was probably a fiction of somebody’s brain, 
created to make forcible the undoubted 
truth that there were scores of women, 
with beautiful homes, whose wealth 
brought them nothing but bondage, be- 
cause of the impossibility of obtaining the 
help of intelligent, dependable, care-tak- 
ing servants ; while there was a great mul- 
titude of women in need of homes, and 
driven to all manner of miserable make- 
shifts for a mere livelihood, who might, if 
they would, supply just this service, with 
mutual satisfaction and benefit. The prob- 
lem was to bring them together. 

‘But if the letter were genuine, my 
child,” asked the minister, **what then?” 

“Then,” said Mattie, promptly, **I would 
write to the woman, and ask her to let me 
try. I should like nothing better than to 
be her housekeeper. I delight in house- 
keeping: I’m a born cook, and Dolly would 
be perfectly happy with two babies to cud- 
dle and sew for.” 

The minister looked at her doubtfully. 

**I suspect it is only the rosy side of her 
work that this letter-writer describes; 
there must be a good many disagreeable 
things about the position of cook or nur- 
sery-maid.” 

“There are many disagreeable things 
about our present position,” began Mattie, 
but stopped abruptly. 

Not even to the minister would she have 
owned that they were actually pinched 
sometimes for suitable food. 

‘‘Do you think,” she asked, hesitatingly, 
‘there would be any impropriety in my 
writing to this lady to inquire?” 

“Not in the least; I will forward your 
letter with a line to the editor. Why not 
write here?” he continued. 





And with the promptness of desperation, 
Mattie seized the venerable goose-quill, 
with which alone the minister thought it 
possible to write his sermons, and penned 
upon a great, square sheet a brief, ladylike 
letter. The minister’s indorsement was 
also brief, to the effect that the writer was 
a sensible, practical, Christian girl, toler- 
ably well educated, and wuuld, in his esti- 
mation, be a benediction in a family such 
as that described in the communication 
signed Mrs. E. I.. Howe. While he thought 
it more than probable that the case was a 
fictitious one, he felt sure that there were 
multitudes of women similarly situated, 
and the editor would be doing a good 
Christian work if he would put this young 
woman in communication with some one 
of them. 

The joint letter found its way in due 
time to the sanctum of a puzzled and 
amused editor, who frowned and laughed 
alternately over its contents, half-dis- 
posed to toss it into the waste-basket, but 
finally put it in his pocket with a dozen 
other documents. [t might have remained 
there indefinitely, for the editor was a 
young man, and had no personal interest 
in the domestic problem, but, dining shat 
day with his sister, his serene enjoyment 
was suddenly disturbed by a series of dull 
thumps upon the stairs, followed by 
piercing screams. 

“There!” said Mrs. Lattimer, rushing 
away. ‘‘She’s let the baby fall down 
stairs; I always said she’d kill it! I shall 
dismiss her the minute Fred gets back!” 
she panted, returning with the baby. “I 
never draw an easy breath except when 
the children are asleep.” 

“Oh, by the way, Florence,” replied her 
brother. “I’ve got hold of a solution for 
all your domestic difficulties. Never say 
I’m not practical again. Here are two 
servants for you made to order,—a cook 
and a nursery-maid,—natives, sisters, capa- 
ble, educated, warranted by the minister; 
what more could you ask?” 

‘“Raymond, what on earth are you 
talking about?” 

‘It's all here, you can see for yourself. 
The fact is, I’ve been thinking a good deal 
about this labor question; and one even- 
ing I wrote a letter for the Journal, pur- 
porting to come from a Mrs. E. L. Howe, 
setting forth her troubles with servants, 
and appealing to the host of respectable, 
unemployed women for help.” 

“You miserable humbug! I read it 
with a sympathizing heart and meant to 
write to her myself—our cases were so 
much alike—only I forgot it.” 

‘*Well, here comes a letter from a rustic 
maiden, who speaks for her sister and her- 
self, and proposes to undertake the job. 
She’s in serious earnest, too, and I’m quite 
impressed by her letter. Just read it.” 

Mrs. Lattimer read with a critical, not 
to say sceptical, air. 

“I'd sooner have Bridget with all her 
peppery temper. Deliver me from supe- 
rior, I’m-as-good-as-you-are servants. I 
intend to be mistress in my house, and I 
want servants and not companions and 
friends.” 

‘All right, you have my approval there; 
but I thought the trouble was, you were 
not mistress. They obey just far enough 
to enable them to keep their places and 
draw their wages, and they have no con- 
ception of any other kind of service. 
Now, if I were a housekeeper, I should 
try these girls; certainly you couldn’t be 
worse off.” 

‘If you were a housekeeper, you would 
do just as the rest of us do—bear the ills 
we know, rather than tempt the unknown.” 

‘*Perhaps so; I’m profoundly thankful 
I’m not a woman, to go on doing a thing 
to all eternity because my grandmother 
did it before me, and my neighbors would 
think it ‘so queer’ of me to try any new 
way.” 

“What are you going to do about the 
letter? You really ought to answer it.” 

‘So Ishall. I shall tell the minister I 
have forwarded the letter to Mrs. E. L. 
Howe, who will corgespond with him if 
she decides to pursue the matter.” 

If the editor’s letter, proving that Mrs. 
E. L. Howe was no myth, created deep 
and profound excitement in the little cir- 
cle of three, what can be said of the effect 
produced by a letter addressed to Miss 
Mattie Harper, offering to her and her 
sister service in the household of the 
writer, with wages and conditions very 
carefully specified? To be sure, it was 
signed Mrs. Frederic Lattimer, but, of 
course; one would use a fictitious name in 
apaper. The letter was written in very 
plain terms; it said servants, and not 
“hired girls,” which was supposed in 
Hingham to be a title of greater respect, 
and stipulated that the engagement was 
only for a month of trial, at the end of 
which time, if Mrs. Lattimer was not 
pleased, she would pay their expenses 
home. 

“Tell come pretty tough on you, Marthy 
Harper, being looked down on as a ser- 
vant,” said the kind old housekeeper. 
‘*You won’t have any ’sociation with the 
fam’ly.” 


‘I don’t care to associate with the fam- 
ily; we don’t associate with the men we 
make shirts for,” said Mattie. ‘‘I shall 
have Dolly, and Dolly will have me, and 
we shall both have the babies. I don’t 
think we shall care for much more.” 

It was only at Mattie’s earnest entreaty 
that the minister forbore to accompany 
them to their new home. 

“It would look as if we expected to be 
received as something more than we are,” 
she said to Dolly. “And I want her to 
understand that all we ask is fair wages 
for fair work.” 

So they went alone. A smart-looking 
maid answered their ring at the dvor-bell, 
calculated theirsocial standing at a glance, 
and left them in the hall while she went 
for her mistress. Presently the girl came 
back and conducted them to the kitchen. 
Mattie’s eyes noted that the floor was un- 
swept, the range greasy and a pile of un- 
wholesome-looking towels lay on the 
table; for Bridget had been gone a week, 
and a procession of supplies, each one 
worse than the last, had held brief posses- 
sion of her kingdom. 

“Tam so glad it isn’t a basement kitch- 
en, and see what a nice large yard,” she 
said to Dolly, whose eyes were ready to 
overflow. 

Something came clattering along the 
hall, and the door was pushed open to ad- 
mit a beautiful boy of four, drawing a tin 
horse after him. 

“Oh, you darling!” exclaimed Dolly, 
rapturously. 

But the boy drew back a little, saying, 
‘*Where’s Bridget?” 

And in a minute the nurse pounced upon 
hfm, and dragged him off, calling him “a 
little torment, and a bad, naughty boy.” 

Mattie’s first bread, rashly undertaken 
with Bridget’s home-made yeast, was an 
utter failure, and the baby clung obsti- 
nately to Joanna in spite of Dolly’s bland- 
ishments, while Mrs. Lattimer, knowing 
nothing of housekeeping herself, had not 
a particie of patience with ignorance in 
others, and clung to her deep persuasion 
that nothing but the most vigorous put- 
ting down could ever keep these girls from 
disagreeable assumption. But long be- 
fore the end of the month Dolly reigned 
sweet and serene in the nursery, wore her 
nurse’s cap without an uncomfortable 
thought, and drank in delight from the 
shaded park, with its flowers and birds 
and fountains, as unconscious of bitter 
servitude as the children she loved and 
guarded. 

‘**As for Mattie,” Mrs. Lattimer con- 
fessed to her brother, ‘‘she’s simply inval- 
uable, and I shall never be able to endure 
an ordinary servant again, but if she 
hadn't known her mind better than I did 
mine, we should have parted the very first 
week. There’s one blessed thing your old 
Journal has done for the labor question, 
and if my ship ever comes in, I'll endow 
the paper out of gratitude.” 

“Ah, I always felt that I was born to 
be a benefactor,” said the editor. ‘Your 
ship would have come in long ago, if you 
had called me for a pilot.” 

‘‘And which one did he marry?” asks a 
saucy girl at my elbow. 

Neither of them, my dear. Pretty Dolly, 
in the course of time, went back to Hing- 
ham, and married a farmer's boy, who 
had worked his way through college, and 
was not ashamed of his wife for having 
made her way in the same fashion; and 
Mattie, for aught I know, is a middle- 
aged and respectable old maid, living on 
her savings, and educating heathen in 
Africa. For this story has nothing to do 
with marrying, or giving in marriage, but 
with the fact that a good many ships that 
are continually at sea might come pros- 
perously in, if they would join company 
with each other, without regarding the 
fact that one might be a merchant vessel, 
and the other simply a lugger.—Congrega- 
tionalist. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE WELCOMED IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Accounts of the International Council 
of Women have been read by many, and 
respect for such a body of women is al- 
most universal. Several newspapers in 
this State have had their little flings, but 
we who watch the progress of the woman’s 
movement van discern a difference between 
their utterances a year ago and to-day, 
especially in the leading papers South— 
the Charleston News and Courier, Savan- 
nah News, Augusta Chronicle, Atlanta Con- 
stitution, New Orleans Times-Democrat, 
Picayune and others. In order to con- 
demn; they suppress the good words 
spoken, or give garbled accounts or single 
sentences of a speech. 

After reading the Daily Tribune, and en- 
joying the many grand sayings of noble 
women, a little. notice in the Augusta 
Chronicle gladdened our hearts beyond 
measure. It was stated that ‘‘conventions 
would be held and lectures delivered in 
the Southern States where suffrage work 
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include South Carolina. How long, ob 
Lord, how long, before that 
day! We watch and wait. A 
agitation of the question would educate 
and encourage. The women South, neeq 
to be taught to desire more rights, to be 
encouraged to ask for property and polit. 
ical rights, and the spoken word is the 
great power. Do plan a campaign for 
South Carolina. Many are ready to re 
ceive suffrage lectures joyfully and fear. 
lessly. Sam Jones, after a sermon in this 
city, last Saturday, commended the W. ¢. 
T. U., and spoke a word in favor of 
woman suffrage. The audience were ip. 
tensely interested, and I have not heard 
word of objection to his remarks. Your 
speakers would have hearers and gain 
converts. I hope South Carolina will be 
represented at the next annual meeting 
of the Woman Suffrage Association. 
J. M.'N, 
Greenville, S. C., April 25, 1888. 
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KANSAS ITEMS. 
TOPEKA, Kan. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The registration books for the spring 
election in this city were the largest ever 
known here for a city election. The fig- 
ures are as follows: 

Men. Women. Total. 
959 247 


Second Ward...........1,434 172 1,606 


TR Watbocecccccccae O18 208 1,102 
Fourth Ward...........1,340 232 1,572 
Fifth Ward........ -se 582 290 872 
Be sacccsdecdoces gay i 
Grand totals..... C0cee cecccesececesoce 6,376 


Hutchinson, Emporia, Topeka, and 
Bourbon County polled 230 more votes 
than last year. 

As follows: Last year the vote in the 
municipal election was men, 1,525, women, 
522; this year it was men, 1,858, women, 
752; gain this year, men 333, women 230. 

ln Fort Scott two women were elected 
on the School Board, Mrs. Ambrose and 
Dr. Sarah C. Hall. The proposal to re- 
peal a cow ordinance caused many women 
of Fort Scott, hitherto opposed to equal 
suffrage, to vote. This shows that women, 
like men, will vote if there is anything of 
importance at stake. 

A convention will be held next month 
by Dr. Sarah C. Hall and Mrs. Watkins in 
Miami County, to organize an Equal Suf- 
frage Association. F 
nial 


THE WORK IN MICHIGAN. 


MANISTEE, MicH., May 1, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have just read in your esteemed paper 
the notice of Mrs. Merriwether’s noble 
struggle to educate Tennessee women for 
equal suffrage, and I shall henceforth send 
her my JOURNALS, dearly as I prize them, 
for I feel it is too selfish in me to keep 
them, when there are so many that need 
their cheering words. Here in my own 
State, it is true, are hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of women who dwell in dense 
ignorance of the gospel of equal rights, 
but we have so many educators that are 
denied our Southern sisters, [ feel that a 
special effort should be made for them. 

In looking over your issue of the 28th 
ult., [I see communications from many 
Western States, but none from Michigan. 
This is not from any lack of talent in our 
women, Iam sure. Perhaps it is because 
they have not thought how much they 
could help the cause of woman, would 
they but pen a few lines in regard to 
what they know about women in their 
vicinity. Even our local clubs in suffrage 
and temperance work are somewhat to 
blame for not reporting occasionally, 
that other societies may note and take 
courage from their work. I know that 
we are a busy set of women, and I have 
much charity for others, knowing my own 
shortcomings as a correspondent. What 
I wish is to hear from the suffrage clubs 
just at this time, as our annual State suf- 
frage convention occurs next month in 
Bay City, June 6, 7 and 8. Mrs. Helen 
M. Gougar has been engaged to speak, and 
will go from there throughout the State, 
holding conventions in the different con- 
gressional districts, and organizing socie- 
ties auxiliary to the Michigan Equal Suf- 
frage Association. I hope all Michigas 
suffragists who may see this, will commu- 
nicate with me at once on this subject. 

Apropos to the ‘Aboriginal Argument,” 
noticed in your paper—How strange that it 
has never occurred to the editor of the 
Christian Index (?) that more thao three- 
fourths of the teachers in this country are 
women, and yet they should not be al- 
lowed to teach, because they were not 
made “in the image of God,” but ‘in the 
image of man.” That is the puniest argn- 
ment of a weak brain yet given forth! 
“Adam was not deceived, the womad 
was!” If Adam was not deceived, his sin 
was more culpable, and if he was of 4 
superior origin, his responsibility was 8° 
much the greater. But if this ‘“Christian” 
editor takes the third chapter of Get- 
esis for authority, he must also take the 











had not hitherto been done.” This would 
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eated he th of them, ‘‘in his 
owe nt be Gee long and some- 
what disconnected letter, as it is written 
by housekeeper minus kitchen help, 
amid the Interruptions consequent to her 
yocation. _ FANNIE HoLDEN FOWLER. 





GHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
MRS. CLARA DOTY BATES. 


Dora lay on a bed of pain. The active, 
frolicsome girl had suddenly been doomed 
to the shaded light, the tedious quiet and 
the physical suffering of the sick-room. A 
fall on the ice while skating had done the 
mischief. It was very bard, harder be- 
cause of her full health and high spirits, 
for she missed the fresh air, the company 
of her mates, and the world’s bright things 
generally. 

“Poor gay bird,” the doctor said, “she 
has a broken wing, indeed. She will flut- 
ter and struggle for her freedom for a 
while, but, by and by, she will be patient 
and make the best of it.’’ 

By degrees the extreme pain grew less, 
and that was arelief. ‘lo have the curtain 
lifted a little and a chink of light let in 
was another step in advance; then her 
brother was allowed to see her, then a 
friend or two for a few minutes at a time. 
This was encouraging, but very slow. 

“Is the skating good yet? and do you 
have lots of fun?” she asked wistfully of 
the two little friends who had come in to 
sit a half-hour with her after school. 

“Oh, lots of fun! How do you bear it, 
lying here all day?” said Alice. ‘‘It must 
seem fearfully long and dreary.” 

“It does, sometimes,” sighed Dora. 
Then, brightening, ‘‘But mamma _ has 
promised me I may invite some of the girls 
to teaif I keep on gaining. I have always 
had the promise of a party when I was 
twelve years old, and that will be in two 
weeks.” 

“Can you get up and stand on your feet 
then ?” cried Alice, joyfully. 

“Oh, no! but I can see the rest play, and 
know about the supper, and I am to have 
as many girls as I am years old.” 

Caryl saw something peeping out from 
under Dora’s pillow. 

‘‘What is it?” she asked. 

“I’ve been learning to knit,” said Dora, 
“and there’s nothing amuses me 80; it’s 
almost better than stories.” . 

They examined the pink and blue strip 
she spread out before them on the white 
bed-cover, and asked what it was for. 

“Nothing,” she said, ‘only just to be 
busy.” 

“Why don’t you knit an afghan?” asked 
Caryl, who was an industrious, house- 
wifely girl. ‘*l know a lovely stitch.” 

“IT shouldn’t know what colors to choose 
—or anything,” said Dora; ‘‘and it would 
take so long.” 

“I can show you. I'll bring mine for 
you to see. I am making it for Aunt 
Gretchen, who is an invalid.” 

The thought pleased Dora almost as 
much as that of the party. It would be 
something to beguile her many long, lone- 
ly, restless moments. 

When Caryl and Alice had said good- 
night, and gone out upon the street, Caryl 
burst out with great excitement, ‘Oh, I 
have such a splendid idea, I could hardly 
keep it to myself till we got away!” 

‘What is it? what about?” asked Alice 
in some amazement. 

“A present for Dora—a birthday pres- 
ent. My Aunt Gretchen has told me of a 
gift the Germans make, which they call a 
wonder-ball. Let’s make one for Dora!” 

“How can we? I don’t know how.” 

“Pll tell you. You know the German 
women are great knitters. They get a” 
quantity of bright wool for any purpose 
they have in mind—say an afghan. Each 
friend buys a gift—a small one is best— 
and they get together and begin to wind 
the yarn. A gift is at the centre of the 
ball. Around this is enough of the yarn 
to hide it entirely, when another gift is 
added, and so on, until all the presents are 
included and the yarn wound.” 

“How very curious! How are they got- 
ten out?” 

“They are knitted out. ‘The one who 
receives the wonder-ball is asked not to un- 
wind any faster than the actual knitting 
requires,” 

“Oh, I see! There is always a present 
to come as long as the ball lasts.” 

“Yes. You can see how interesting it 
makes it. There’s no telling how many 
things are wound up in it, and as soon as 
you've reached one, you're crazy to get at 
the rest.” 
wa make one; we'll make one!” 

Alice. ‘Won't r Dora be de- 
lighted 7” <p 

An afternoon was set for the winding, 
and after school a flock of the twelve 
girls who had received Dora’s invitations 
to her birthday tea-party met at Caryl’s 
who, as the most experienced one, 
been asked to buy the wool. 

Each had a little box with her card tied 
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upon the top with a ribbon. Caryl had 
chosen wools of the brightest, most at- 
tractive colors, and by the time they were 
all wound, and the gifts inclo-ed, it made 
a ball almost as big as a bushel basket. 

‘**How shall we carry it, and where will 
she keep it?” cried one. 

“Mamma has a large scrap-basket she 
says we may have,’’ said Cary]. “I'll put 
pretty ribbons on the handles and make it 
look festive. Bob will take it over for us 
on his sled.” 

Dora was gaining fast of late, and 
though she could not leave her bed, she 
found great pleasure and diversion in the 
birthday preparations. When the hour 
for the party arrived, her little friends 
came in a body, bearing the wouder-ball 
between them. Dora laughed more like 
her old self than she had before in weeks. 


* She was dazzled and delighted with the 


thought of having a series of unknown 
presents ahead. 

**I suppose I'll get about one a week, if 
I work hard,” she said. 

**More than that, if you like to knit as 
well as I do,” said Caryl. 

*T surely shall like to now. 
ly wait to begin.” 

There was a pair of white ivory needles 
stuck in the ball, and while the other chil- 
dren played games, Cary] took a seat by 
Dora’s bed, set up the knitting, and showed 
her how to begin. It was a very pretty 
stitch, and she forgot about her helpless- 
ness while she practised it. The party 
was pronounced delightful, but when the 
guests were gone, they left behind them a 
wonderful source of pleasure. 

“The very name sounds as if it came 
from fairy land,” said Dora. 

The bit of knitting Cary] had set up, 
Dora kept for a pattern, and the next day 
she began upon the afghan in earnest. 

“*] lay awake in the night and thought 
what I could do with it when it’s done,” 
she said to her mother. ‘*You know poor 
little Biddy Ryan. She is worse sick than 
I am, and of course can never walk, since 
she is paralyzed. If the girls think it 
right, I shall give it to her.” 

The first present that unwound, after 
many busy stitches, was a beautiful gold 
thimble. It had Caryl’s name on the 
card. 

‘She means [ shan’t be lazy,” cried 
Dora, holding it up, delighted. 

According as its little owner was indus- 
trious or idle, did the wonder-ball unroll 
its treasures. Each had a surprise of its 
own; in one was a loving note; with an- 
other was a bit of originai verse; with 
another a painted card. It lasted weeks 
and weeks, for Dora’s mother would not 
allow her to confine herself too closely to 
the knitting. By the time the last gift 
was unwound, she had so gained in 
strength, she could sit by the window and 
watch for her friends’ visits. They came 
and helped her join the strips and make 
the fringe, and the day Caryl’s brother 
came to carry it for her to little Biddy 
Ryan for her birthday present, Dora took 
her first step since her fali. 

‘I wish everybody could have as good a 
time being sick as I have had,” she said. 
‘*The doctor thinks the wonder-ball cured 
me, for it made me so contented. And 
how proud Biddy Ryan will be of her 
bright coverlet! I wish the wonder-ball 
might cure her, too.”’—Selected. 


I can hard- 








Lost.—“I don’t know where, 1 can’t tell when, 
I don’t see how—something of great value to me, 
and for the return of which I shall be truly 
thankful, viz.: a good appetite.” 

Founp.—‘‘Health and strength, pure blood, 
an appetite like that of a wolf, regular digestion, 
all by taking that “ag ee and peculiar medicine, 
Hood’s Sarsaparil a. I want everybody to try 
it this season.” It is sold by all druggists. One 
hundred doses one dollar. 





Tue attention of tourists and parties going 
abroad without plans or escort, is ted to the 
advertisement of Mrs. Brinton, who, from long 
experience abroad, and fully appreciating the 
difficulties attending a novice in European travel, 
will take especial interest in arranging trips for 
any desired route, and for any length of time, 
thus giving ladies a comfortable and healthful 
tour abroad, without care or trouble. Special 
arrangements can be made regarding cost of 
such tours. We call attention to her opportune 
advertisement. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor : 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. = 
timely use thousands of a poy cases have been 

rmanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
bottles of my remedy rRee to any of aed read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
ag om eo = Fr or “¢ 

. A. SLocum, M, C, 
poctiallys + 61 Pearl &t.. New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Six years with Mr. A. MARSHALL,) 
PELHAM STUDIOS, 
44 Boylston Street. 


High class pictures at reasonable prices. Special 
attention given ladies and children. Bromide 
Enlargements and Life-size Crayons. Lessons 
given and printing done for amateurs. 














DYSPEPSIA 


ble, languid, and drowsy. 
which does not get well of itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and-tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 

“TJ have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
Tuomas CooK, Brush Electric Light Oo., 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have found greut relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all.” Murs. E. F. 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was asufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by 0. I, HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just beep 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
Itcan be procured at the ‘ 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh S8t., Washington, D. C. 





LYDIA E. 





IS A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of develor t. The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes f>intness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, Genera} 
Debility, Sleeflessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound is 
unsurpassed, Correspondence freely answered. Address 
in confidence LYDIA E. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of the liver, 25 cts per box. 
—Sold by all Druggists.—— 
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MULSIO 


—— 
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oF Pure ConLiver Oir, 


XT RACTo"MA 


& COMPOUND SYRUP OF 
OPHOSPHITES (ume soon) 





GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 
Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 


Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
179 TREMONT STREET. BOSTON. 


| A SPLENDID OFFER ! 


EQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 


with or without 
THE C 





PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us ini 

For@hildren and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of sntia. avon neet 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious t. 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on recei 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in Ye order. Mention THE Woman’s JOURNAL. 
own 


#@ One good Agent wanted for every City and 


ieee wither the tonne 

the which, owing to 
may be removed at pleasure. 

T represents the Waist as made for 
and with ful! bust; the 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a 


** 631, Infants’ 


substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
the construction of the bone 


Ladies and Misses, boned 
of inside of bust under fulled piece is 


Waists, as made for Chitdren ana 


1 a j within a walt. In the pen Back Soft 
\ nfants c' attention tothe sical progertions and requirements 
Vil) the grow ng little ones has been given in shaping the porta ond from te 
i] large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones................++ $1.75 
« @i, * 4 * Bone Front only...... dniiocdedos 2.00 
a « Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
“* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones................++ 1.60 
-* @i, * « Fi EREE i s cWocevscedcodccbisdeovve 1.75 
“«  @i, Children’s—without BEBO o. veswsssncnvecdedévde cdc 75 


Coenen seeeserecesedeccres 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


t of price, and if not sat ry, 


in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'!' & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to thé fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suitzare 

nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfrt- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


= Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. DT. FOGG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


The Woman's Journal 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS : 
LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
CONTRIBUTORS : 


Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 
F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 





8S. C. VOGL, Advertising Department. 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 


To Libraries and Reading - Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50, Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”,-—Mary A. Livermore. 


“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’sS JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening worid of woman's 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"—Frances EZ. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sample 
copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 

Boston, Mass. 
KCENICS fiterGompinints, Billous. 
LEVER ites any indy can take there, 
PILLS 


as they are not much larger than 

sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S 

WINE OF COCA eet. $1 a bottle 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re- 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 





liable BRAIN AND 
TONIC and 








m  WAny one sending $2.00 
to us for a year’s sub- 
scription to DRESS, 
will receive the three 
patterns forming the 
basis of the Jenness- 
Miller System of Cloth- 
ing, and will be entitled 
to one dollar's worth of 
patterns, free, in addi- 
tion to the magazine. 
Send 20 cts. for sam- 
ple copy to The Jen- 
ness - Miller Pub- 
Co., 253 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


238 AVON STREET. 


icious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cents; 
Oyster peg il me ‘Tenderloin Steak, 25 cents; 





Ld £1) 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. 
and Saturday excepted. sites hited 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. ER 3 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
peotonsere or Annual Announcement addrees the 
ecre , Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 20 N. 
Throop Bt., — > Tl. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street, 


Chronic diseases a specialty, Alsoa thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judi 
one of the best remedial AR ad spel 


ed, is 
‘or man 
and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
ominal 








successfully for many years. Ladies’ A| Sup- 
rters and Elasti 
port Fx ic Bands made to order, Office hours, 


daily, except Thursdays. 
tale . kh, ursdays. Also evenings 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is giv: ; " 
rms. For further information sdtpee” = Wee 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St, - Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instructior 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 











FEES. ‘ 
For OneCourse of Lectures...........seee0+- $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 

Se MS FP Ba onc ccxeccescsovesceces 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ............. 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once 5.00 
DIRGORMOS Dede cccecsccccccces cocevcceccece 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending Ma 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory ork, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and = ee of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in San’ 
skrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Angle” 
Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, § anish, Ger” 
man, including Gothic and Old High German, His” 
tory, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology 
including Botany, and lectures on philosophy. Gym- 
nasium with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. 
ae (value $450) in Greek, English, Mathe- 
ym History and Biology. For Program address 
as above. 

















NO CHOLERA 
HERE! 





[TRADE-MARK. | 


STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


Strawbe: Hill Bacon, Ham, Sausage and Lard 
are pre’ especially for those who object to Pork 
on the ground of disease in the animal, and filth in 
his f and surroundings. 

This class at home are now our constant patrons, 
and orders are constantly filled for shipment to New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, a many inter- 
vening points. 

For circulars and price-lists, address 


W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 


| GURE. FITS! 


I say cure I do 


When Be mean them 
El ar avais Sees ry PLR 
Pp Tyedy to cure the worst cases. 











tables, and faster. nn of delicate 
. All the laxw and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices. 
Ample Dressing-Rooms for Ladics. Qa Glue 
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WOMEN AT THE METHODIST CONFER- 
r ENCE. 


(Concluded from Fifth Page.) 


favored the women’s cause, and opposed 
o Ay og rt Be ae — Dr. 

° Fiske, p t 0 
Michigans, supported the women &bd ont. 
cised report of the committee. 

Gov. Lounsbury, of Connecticut, moved 
that the question of the eligibility of the 
women be suspended until next Monday 
at noon, when it should be settled by a 
vote. Dr. Buckley, of New York, second- 
ed the motion. ‘Then followed a perfect 
Babel of voices, many of the members ris- 
ing to a point of order. After quiet was 
restored, the presiding bishop adjourned 
the conference. 

Bishop Hurst presided at the Saturday 
morning session. 

Gen. Clinton B. Fiske, of New Jersey, 
succeeded in gaining the floor to speak on 
the amendment to the report of the com- 
mittee on the eligibility of women. He 
upheld the cause of the women, claiming 
that they were as much laymen as the 
men. 

Rev. Dr. Charles F. Creighton, presi- 
dent of the University of Nebraska, held 
that the question had been submitted to 
the church, which had decided that women 
were to be admitted when it was resolved 
to admit laymen to the general conference. 

Rev. Dr. A. I. Kynett advocated the ad- 
mission of the women. 

Dr. D. H. Moore, president of Denver 
University, wanted to see women in the 
conference, but he wanted to see them en- 
ter with proper credentials. He offered 
the following substitute to the amend- 
ment: 


Resolved, That without giving interpretation 
to the rule of the church upon the subject of lay 
delegates, with reference to the constitutional 
right of women to sit as delegates, and disclaim- 
ing all right and intention of establishing a pre- 

lent by the action now proposed, the any dele- 
ape duly accredited to the general conference 

admitted. 

Resolved, That during October, 1890, on any 
day except the Sabbath, there shall be held a gen- 
eral election in the several places of worship of 
the Methodist Church, at which all members 
over twenty-one years of age shall be invited to 
vote by ballot for the admission of women as lay 
delegates, or against the admission of women as 
lay delegates. 

Resolved, That the bishops presiding at the 
several annual conferences, at their first session 
after the above election, shall lay before those 
bodies the following proposed amendment to the 
second restrictive rule, and shall report the re- 
sults to the next ensuing general conference, 
namely, after the words “lay delegates” insert 
the words, “‘who may be men or women.” 


Rev. Dr. A. E. P. Albert (colored), of 
Louisiana, made a strong protest against 
the admission of women, as also did Dr. 
Buckley. 

Ex-Lieut.-Gov. Camback, of Indiana, 
spoke for the ladies. 

Delegate S. E. Pendleton moved the pre- 
vious question. It was defeated by a vote 
of 187 to 132. 

Rev. Dr. Paxton moved that the session 
extend beyond one o’clock, in order to 
finish the discussion before the house. 
The motion did not prevail, and the ses- 
sion adjourned until Monday. 

Bishop Ninde presided on Monday 
morning. It was resolved to suspend the 
rules and continue the debate on the ad- 
mission of women. 

Forty-one delegates at once sprang to 
their feet and claimed the floor. Rev. H. 
H. Moore, of the Erie Conference, was 
recognized, and spoke in favor of admit- 
ting women. 

Rev. J. ‘IT’. Edwards, of the Detroit Con- 
ference, and editor of the Northwestern 
Advocate, opposed their admission at the 
present time, und favored the submission 
of the question to a vote of the church. 

Judge S. N. Taylor, from the St. Louis 
Conference, said it would do much harm 
to admit women at the present time. 
There were bishops to be elected and 
other important matters to be voted on, 
and if women were admitted and allowed 
to vote, and it should subsequently be de- 
cided that women were not entitled to 
seats, the acts of the present General Con- 
ference would be illegal. He said he was 
in favor of the admission of women, but 
wanted the question submitted to a vote 
of the church and to have their seats given 
to them on legal grounds. 

Rev. Dr. J. H. Bayliss, of the Cincinnati 
Conference, argued that if the General 
Conference had power to construe the con- 
stitution in regard to the admission of 
local preachers, it had the right to con- 
strue the law in regard to the eligibility 
of women. 

Rev. Dr. Jacob Todd, of the Wilming- 
ton Conference, urged that the question be 
submitted to the annual conferences. 

Judge C. Hartson, of California, spoke 
iv favor of seating the women. 

Rev. A. E. Albert, of New Orleans, rose 
to defend himself for opposing the admis- 
sion of women, but was ruled out of order. 

Rev. Dr. Lanahan, of Baltimore, defend- 
ed Mr. Albert from the criticisms to which 
he had been subjected, and spoke in oppo- 
sition to the admission of women. He 
then moved the previous question. ‘The 
chair ruled that the committee had the 
right to close the debate, and ex-Senator 
Warner Miller, of the committee, was 
given the floor to speak in favor of the re- 
port and against the women. At the con- 
clusion of his speech a vote was ordered 
on Dr. Moore’s substitute. 

It proposed that the women elected as 
lay delegates to the present General Con- 
ference be seated, and the question of their 
eligibility to future general conferences be 
determined by a vote of the churches and 
annual conferences. This substitute was 
lost. 


A yote was then taken upon the amend- 


ment to the repom offered by Rev. Dr. 
Neeley, of Philadelphia. is amend- 
ment excludes the women from seats in 
the present conference and submits the 
question of their eligibility to future Gen- 
eral Conferences to the annual conferen- 
ces. It was adopted by a vote of 249 yeas 
to 173 nays. 

After the adoption of Dr. Neeley’s 
amendment, the report of the committee, 





with the amendment, was adopted by the 
following vote: Ayes—Ministerial, 159, 
ngs; nays—Ministerial, 122, lay 76. 

vote was closer than expected by 
the non-admissionists; in fact, it came 
within one of being a tie. ‘That is, if one 
more layman had voted for admission, the 
lay vote would have been a tie, and this 
would have left the question still unde- 
cided, as it requires concurrence between 
the ministerial and lay delegations to carry 
or defeat a measure. 


~— 
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LEGAL POWER AND OTHER POWER. 


We have received the following letter 
from a valued friend: 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

In your editorial of this morning, en- 
titled **No Grievance,” | find suggested a 
view of the nature and operation of that 
social factor we call government, the asso- 
ciation of which with the development of 
woman’s rights I cannot too strongly dep- 
recate. I allude to that expression, ‘‘the 
fact that we women, if we had had com- 
plete legal control over men, might have 
used it as one-sidedly as they have done.” 
The use of the word “legal” in this state- 





ment suggests, I fear, the erroneous belief * 


that, if the legal relations of the sexes had 
alone been inverted in the past, women 
might have imposed on men in a manner 
similar to that in which they, as a matter 
of fact, have themselves been imposed on. 
This suggestion is strengthened by the 
first part of the sentence, trom which I ex- 
tract: ‘This is to forget the temptations 
of power, and that,” etc. I cannot but re- 

rd the juxtaposition of “power” and 
“legal control” in these two phrases as 
exceedingly unfortunate, because the in- 
timation seems to be that the idea ex- 
pressed by power is identical with that 
expressed by legal control. If such an inti- 
mation were confined to this single form 
or case, it might pass as the result of the 
literary use of language; but familiarity 
with similar expressions and implications, 
in your columns and elsewhere, compels 
the unwilling conviction that in this guise 
there lurks a serious scientific error, and 
one of immense practical importance in the 
discussion of woman suffrage. 

1 believe that this language responds, in 
the minds of many, to some such view of 
governmental operation as might be de- 
scribed (sufficiently for the moment) by 
saying that,women and men continuing in- 
dividually as they are, if male suffrage were 
completely abolished, and female suffrage 
established, women would actually gov- 
ern. In other words, these people believe 
that legal control is truly the same thing 
as power. Undoubtedly if there were 
any power which could abolish male suf- 
frage, and establish female suftrage, the 
same power which worked this transforma- 
tion would cause, or permit, women to 
actually govern. 

But how does the matter stand? ‘The 
adult males might vote to pass the legal 
machinery over to women and retire them- 
selves, and thus the ‘‘legal control’ would 
rest in women. But they would not on this 
account govern. If they continued, in- 
dividually, as they now are (which is the 
assumption implied in the phrases I depre- 
cate), the very foundation of all govern- 
ment would be wanting to the reformed 
architecture. Their wills would lapse for 
want of executors. I say that the founda- 
tion of government in the past has been, 
and in the present is, force. The rapid 
growth of industrialism, accompanying, 
as it has done, the development of democ- 
racy, seems to have obscured this fact. I 
do not ignore the fact that many theories 
have been propounded and, indeed, con- 
tinue extant, or, as [ am more inclined to 
express it, rampant, in which force is not 
taken account of in the composition of 
government. Such fancies are, many of 
them, interesting in their literary and his- 
torical associations, but politics has no 
practical concern with them. 

The importance of the distinction to 
which I allude is, on the contrary, not 
fanciful. The life of government is force, 
and the grave of many a “legal control” 
has been dug by that very power which i 
needed but did not have. I think that, a 
little while ago, Frauce had the legal con- 
trol of Alsace and Lorraine, but, on trial, 
it transpired that she had not the power ; 
I think that once Louis XVI. and the 
memories for which he stood had the legal 
control of France, but, unrighteous as the 
divorce was, unhallowed by the Holy 
Church, power made a gay but bloody 
wedding with a hungry populace; I think 
that once King and Parliament of England 
had, rightly and naturally, the legal con- 
trol over certain English subjects living on 
American soil, as insouciant Charles once 
held a really fascinating legal control 
over their ancestors; but, in both cases, 
power most strangely refused to be con- 
founded with any upstart human contriv- 
ance, be it even called “legal control.” 
The dead husband, you say, had legal 
control over the unborn child; well? Had 
not the ie gn woman the power to hold 
the child? If you say yes, then I require 
to be told why they did not rise in their 
strength and hold it? If you say no, then 
I inquire, Do you really imagine that if 
they acquired the legal control by means 
of their own votes, when they would not 
have acquired it without these votes, they 
would then have the power? 

Do you really imagine that if women, 
in the exercise of that legal control 
which the ballot, in a given contingency, 
might pass into their hands, voted to 
spend taxes in a way which the majority 
of adult males not only oppesed but be- 
lieved to be highly injurious, the nec- 
essary funds would be actually forth- 
coming nevertheless? For example, I not 
only oppose public education, but I be- 
lieve it to be highly injurious to the per- 
manent interests of this people. Yet I 
continue to submit to taxation for that 
pyar because—because—I can’t help 

t! In my estimation the majority is not 
right on this point; it is, therefore, evident 
that I do not submit because the majority 
is right; is it reasonable to assume that | 
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side? Yet Iam not abnormally belliger- 
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what [ believe to be wrong a 
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Heve I not only follow my ancestors, but 
the best light is on the question of 
the nature and of government. 
If the vast ty of males are like me 


in this respect, and I think you will not 
deny it, then does not this fact suggest 
disquieting reflections concerning the effi- 
cacy of your devoted pursuit of ballot 
as an important adjunct in the establish- 
ment of your rights? I assume that it 
needs no showing that the power would 
be much more likely to depart from the 
majority if women vote than if they do 
not. 

The simultaneous development of indas- 
trialism and democracy has obscured the 
fact that the majority of adult males has 
come into legal control because, with the 
invention of gunpowder, a factor, exter- 
nal it is true, but real, of equality had 
arisen; a sufficiently large factor of equal- 
ity to make the tenure of any other nomi- 
nal power too uncertain to be tried. The 
pature of government has not changed 
with the advent of so-called democracy ; 
the eagle is still its proper symbol. ‘The 
sceptre that Cesar passed to Papal Rome 
is none the less a sceptre because it is 
now grasped by many hands. Nor is 
there any fact of moment that indicates a 
tendency of government, so long as a 
sists, which will be so long as it is needed, 
to rest on any wings but those of strength 
Curiously enough, this le is a bird-of- 
passage, and has not poised itself long in 
any sky; at present it symbolizes the 
majority of adult males. Good-speed, say 
I, to whatever will pass a larger share of 


power to women; but is it perfectly sure 


that participation, here and now, of legal 
control will do this? 





The expression which our friend criti- 
cises was a careless one, and is fairly open 
to the objection he makes. The intention 
in this case, however, was merely to put 
ina plea for good temper in judgifg the 
historic record that men have made in 
their treatment of women. The way that 
women have been treated by exclusively 
masculine legislation is, when viewed in 
the abstract, so glaringly unjust that a 
woman in refiecting upon it is apt to get 
“out of alle charitie,”’ like the Wife of 
Bath. Hence it is welltoremind ourselves 
now and then that all human nature is 
fallible, feminine as well as masculine; 
and that if women alone had made the 
laws, they would probably have made 
laws as one-sided as those made by 
men alone. Whether men would have 
submitted to such one-sided laws is an- 
other question. It is not at all likely that 
they would. If women had been able to 
impose upon men without limit, as men 
have been able to impose upon women, 
they might have done it; but the mere 
legal right so to impose would not have 
given them the power. ‘That is clear. 

Now, coming to the main question, i. e., 
whether women’s actual power would be 
increased by the ballot, we have no doubt 
that it would, to all practical intents and 
purposes. A vote would be of the same 
value to a woman that it now is to an 
elderly or infirm man, a blind man, a 
cripple, or any other non-combatant. It 
would enable her to have her opinion 
counted in regard to questions that con- 
cern her, exceptin times of general tumult 
when all law is broken up, and the weak- 
est goes to the wall. In civilized coun- 
tries such occasions are rare. 

Every government needs to have a cer- 
tain amount of force atits command. It 
is a factor that cannot be left out of ac- 
count. But, in our view, government rests 
ultimately not upon force but upon ideas. 
The prevailing idea in any tountry can 
always rally the physical force of that 
country to its support. In the days when 
everybody believed in the divine right of 
kings, the people obeyed the king, not be- 
cause he could have compelled them by 
his own physical strength, but because 
they supposed monarchy was the only 
natural and possible form of government. 
If they ever rebelled, it was only to change 
one master for another, whom they obeyed 
in like manner without his being able to 
compel them. Soldiers obey their general, 
not because he is physically stronger than 
all of them put together, but because the 
idea of military discipline is universal 
among them, and makes them think it 
right and necessary. So long as these 
ideas prevail, the fighting force of the na- 
tion or of the army is at the command of 
king or general to put down any insurrec- 
tion. 

Now, in this country, the wide-spread 
and deep-rooted idea is that the will of the 
majority should rule. By the majority, in 
the popular mind, is meant the majority 
of men; but not the majority of fighting 
men, for,-under our constitution, non- 
combatants have always been freely ad- 
mitted to suffrage, and no ove thinks of 
challenging their right. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of men in this country are allowed 
to vote who are as useless for fighting 
purposes as women—more useless, indeed, 
than many women. There is no certainty 
at any election that the majority of voters 
represents the majority of fighting men. 





When it does not, there is always the theo- 
retical possibility that the majority of 
fighting men may try to upset the result 
by violence; but the practical danger is 
very small. The vast majority of the ight- 
ing men in this country believe that an old 
or feeble man has as good a right to vote 
as a young and strong one, and are ready 
to uphold him in it. They are educated 
up to that point. When they are educated 
up to the point of seeing that a woman has 
as good a right to vote as a man, they will 
be ready to uphold her in it in the same 


way. 

Women cannot get suftrage till men are 
willing to give it to them; and when so 
given, there is very little danger that their 
exercise of it will be resisted or rendered 
nugatory. This has been shown in Wyom- 
ing. There women’s votes have repeatedly 
turned the scale at closely contested elec- 
tions, yet there has never been any effort 
to upset the result. In many towns in 
Kansas, the women’s vote last year revo- 
lutionized the municipal government. 
‘There was some grumbling among the 
disorderly classes, but no uprising. In 
short, as Col. Higginson says: 

“The position that woman cannot prop- 
erly vote because she cannot fight for her 
vote efficiently, is precisely like the posi- 
tion of feudalism, that she could not prop- 
erly hold real estate because she could pot 
fight for it. . . . When any community is 
civilized up to the point of enfranchising 
women, it will be civilized up to the point 
of sustaining their vote, as it now sustains 
their property rights.” 

Two facts must be borne in mind. 

In the United States men outnumber 
women and are likely to do so for many 
years to come; and there is no proposal to 
deprive men of the suffrage, but only to 
add women to the present body of voters. 

It is in the last degree unlikely that all 
men would ever vote one way and all 
women the other. As Prof. Stuart, of 
England, said, it is like asking what would 
happen if everybody in London should 
wunt to take the one o’clock train for York 
en the same day. Norailroad could stand 
such a strain; but no railroad would ever 
be required to stand it. It is one of those 
things which simply do not happen. 

For a fuller discussion of the physical 
force objection to woman suffrage, we 
would refer our friend to Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson’s ‘Common Sense About Women,” 
pages 363—374, where the whole subject is 
exhaustively treated. A. 8. B. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
May 14, 3.30 7. M. Mrs. A. A. Ciaflin will read a 
aper. Subject: Some Lessons from the Life of 
arwin. 





Mra. Emma Southwick Brinton, 2020 R St., 
Washington, D. C., having travelled myn | 
abroad with ladies, is prepared to conduct any such 
party who may intend making a European tour 
the coming season, wherever they may desire to go, 
and for any length of time. Any information de- 
sired will be gladly given. 





Women who are interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to correspond with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
similarly situated who live in towns near Boston, 
are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 





Wanted—A woman to do gencral housework in 
the family of a farmer whose wife is not strong. Four 
in the family. Wages $12 a month. A good home 
and the best of fresh air. Address ‘‘H.,”” WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass. 





Country Board,—‘“Every Summer Delight,” in 
a quiet Farm Home. High, healthful location, fine 
scenery, plenty of milk, cream, fruits, &c. Special 
opportunities also for study of Languages, Literature 
and Art. The proprietor is in Boston for a few 
days, and will respond personally to applicants ad- 
dressing W. B. F., WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 


HE COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon-Lecture, 
from the standpoint of Modern Thought. By 
James H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent 





st-paid for 2c. stamp. Address, THE NEW IDEAL, | 


uluth, Minn. 








MT, CARROLL SEMINARY 2:.careu,n 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
Bchool of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab 
inete of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Np a sent on renentes. 
e 8 M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


the KINDERGARTEN 


For Home and School. 
SINGLE COPY, 20c.; ONE YEAR, $2.00. 


Kindergarten stories and outline work. Circulars 
free. Best terms to agents. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., Chicago, Ili. 


Potter Institute of Oratory 
AND DRAMATIC ART. 


MI88 HELEN POTTER, President and Manager. 
St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 


Summer Session, July 5th, 1888 (8 weeks). By 
uest special terms will be made at hotels or in 
vate families for the accommodation of the mem- 

of the Institute. 

For further information, address 


MISS S. M. GORHAM, Secretary, 
10 East 14th Street, New York. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 


























LADIES | __ 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE'S 
Bic Edge 


DRESSING. 
The Ladies’ Favorite, 
ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED, 


Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 
For Sale in Boston by all the Fashionable Firms, 












H. H. E & CO., 435 Street, 
FRAC eee TS, ra 
B.8. $00. Gt Washington treet. > . 





Spitz Bros. & Mor 


SPRING STYLES 
“Toss and Too” Suits 


(AGES 4 to 14), 


$5.00. 


These Suits are STRICTLY ALL 
WOOL, DUPLEX KNEE, and all the 
SEAMS in both JACKETS and PANTS 
are TAPED and DOUBLE-STITCHED, 
making them the strongest and most 
reliable Boys’ Suits for school or play 
ever sold at , 


FIVE DOLLARS. 


Spitz Bros. & Mork 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers & Retailers, 
No. 508 Washington Street, 


5 BEDFORD STREET. 


2 Doors North of R. H. White & Co, 





The West Odorless.0il Stove, 


For Cooking aud Heating Purposes 
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Some of the reasons why this Stove shoul bé 
examined before buying an Oil Stove, Vit 
1. It proves to be odorless even after years’ use. 

2. It does not increase to smoke. 
3. It can be left burning over night without care. ay 
4. 1t uses very little ofl; four cents per day will 0! 

oll for all the work fora rns | of six persons. tha 
5. The outfit 1s cheaper and yet better made 

other stoves. rs 
6. ape Stoves do as good work at the end of five ye* 

te 


as at that 
7. And as a heater, there is nothing that uses oil, 
can be com 
Send for circular, or, better still, call at 363 Washiné 
ton Street and see them. 
Manufactured by M. 8S. WEST. 


FOR LADIES! 
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